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The tourist and his guide stopped to watch 
a furious argument in a Malayan shop. 
There were shouts and gestures, and much 
haggling over the priceofa bolt of bright cloth. 














Then suddenly, the prospective buyer said The tourist turned to his guide. ‘““Tell me, what 
““Parker?”’ The Chinese shopkeeper replied have yard goods got to do with Parker pens?” The 
“Parker!” Instantly, the argument ended .. . a guide smiled. ‘““Ah, Tuan, everybody know how 
handful of coins wascounted out. Thecloth wassold! fine Parker pens are. Soin Malay dictionary, word 
‘Parker’ means ‘superlative quality. The best!’”’ 
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Samed in every language... 


Even in faraway Malaya, Parker is a symbol of the 
finest. And the finest of all Parker achievements is the Parker 
*51”. For this is the pen that ‘‘writes dry with wet ink” 
... with Parker “51” Ink that dries as it writes! This 
is the pen with the costly Osmiridium tip...smooth and 
silent as a shadow. This “‘most wanted”’ pen is made to 
standards of precision and beauty never before at- 
tained in writing instruments. Before long, 
you'll be able to get a‘‘51”’ of your own... 
for more are on the way to dealers now. 

See your Parker dealer soon. 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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TOWN MEETING OF THE WORLD 


A Unit for This Week 


F THE United Nations work loyally and ‘disinterestedly 

together, “there is no problem that cannot be solved, no 
danger that cannot be warded off.” So said Britain’s famous 
wartime leader, Churchill, as reported recently by a New 
York Times correspondent. That is the spirit in which many 
millions of people, all over the world, are watching the 
momentous events in London. The happenings there don’t 
make the exciting headlines that war news made, Perhaps 
they don’t seem to touch our personal] lives as much as a 
meat strike or a communications tie-up. But the solemn 
delegates in London are at the beginning of one of the 
greatest experiments in history — an experiment in interna- 
tional democracy. To paraphrase Lincoln’s familiar words, 
they are testing whether this organization, or any organiza- 
tion so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Our Gegree of success in reaching agreements in London 
will be a good indication of just what we mean when we 
say United Nations. Just how far are we willing to go in 


giving up personal interests for the general good? Before 
our own Constitution was adopted there were many who 
believed that the colonies would never be willing to give 
up enough individual advantages and privileges to make a 
united government work. 

Review briefly with your class some of the major con- 
cessions and compromises which were found necessary. Out- 
line with them the organizational set-up of the UNO and 
compare it with that of our own national government. Com- 
pare the relationship between the states and the nation as a 
whole with that of member nations and the world organiza- 
tion. 

Point out how important it is for all citizens to study 
carefully the decisions of the General Assembly, and to 
understand them thoroughly, since such decisions must have 
the backing of the people, as expressed through Congress, 
in order to succeed. Assign for careful study at home the 
article in this issue on the Assembly's meeting. If you have 
not already done so, write to the United Nations Informa- 
tion Organization, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, for teach- 
ing aids. 

DURING THE PERIOD 

Draw on the blackboard a chart showing the various sub- 
divisions of the UNO, and their relation to each other. As 
you discuss the various decisions reached by the Assembly, 
tefer to the chart, and write in the names of countries rep- 
resented in each, and of the individual delegates elected. 
Discuss the functions of each group, and advise your stu- 
dents to watch the newspapers carefully for further steps. 
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HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


200 BILLION DOLAR QUESTION 

1. What factors are considered in determining the “na- 
tional income?” 

2. Why will postwar conditions bring an increase in the 
number of steres and sales people? 

3. For Discussion: How do economists propose to cut 
the costs of distribution? 

For Reference: “The Challenge of Peacetime Abundance,’ 
O. M. Gerdner, N. Y. Times Mag., July 8, ’45; “We Need 
Job-Makers,” R. E. Baldwin, American Mag., Nov., "45; A 
Primer for Postwar Prosperity, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.; The American Standard of Liv- 
ing, F. M. Williams, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Activity: How many students plan careers in sales or dis- 
tribution? List the different kinds of jobs in these fields. 


> 


PAUL REVERE 

1. Why did the colonists stage the “Boston Tea Party?” 

2. For what is Revere famous besides his ride? 

Activity: Ask students to identify the source of the quota- 
tion: “On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five,” and read 
the poem out loud in class. . 

For Reference: The following pamphlets may be obtained 
free from Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 17: The Spirit of Paul Revere, The Secret of Paul 
Revere, The History of Copper and Brass. 


STRONG PRESIDENTS AND WILLFUL CONGRESSES 


1. Who may be considered the first president to appeal 
directly to the people to bring pressure upon Congress? 

2. What other presidents have made notable use of this 
technique, and what important issues were involved? 

8. For Discussion: Why do such appeals, according to 
Dr. Commager, reveal the unreal character of the so-called 
separations of power? Do you agree with him that they 
reveal an inadequacy in the representative system? Why do 
such appeals not occur under the British political system? 


SCIENCE 

1. What causes “flu” and how it is spread and combated? 

2. What is C,3, and for what will it be used? 

Students will be interested to learn that the Houdry Lab- 
oratory and the Sun Oil Company are producing C,; and 
will make it available without cost for biological and bio- 
chemical research. Teachers may obtain, free of charge, fur- 
ther details and production plans by writing the Sun Oil 
Company, 1608 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for 
“Press Releases of Jan. 2, ’46, on the Carbon Isotope C,,.” 


FIRST ISSUE OF 2nd TERM-IS YOUR ORDER IN? 








COMING NEXT WEEK 
February 11, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

GI Joe Wants to Go Home: A discussion of the de- 
mobilization questions and its relation to our occu- 
pation policies. 

The Balkans Boil Again: The issues in the Balkans 
and our commitments at Moscow. 

Occupation is Something New; by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. Occupations in the past, and why this one is 
different. 

McNutt and the Philippines, by Creighton Hill. An 
inside glimpse at a looming problem. 


For English Classes 

Lincoln Speaks for All Men, by Robert E. Sherwood. 
An essay. 

From Bach to Boogie-Woogie, by S. J. Woolf. Origins 
of some of our modern music. 

Plotting the Story, by Agnes N. Bass. An English 
workshop article. 

“Go to Work Tooth and Nail.” A Lincoln letter. 

Fumble, part II, by Katherine Brush. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


CUB REPORTER 


Paul Scott Mowrer’s first try at newspaper writing bears 
a close similarity to H. L. .Mencken’s, according to the two 
men’s reminiscences. Probably any cub reporter on a city 
newspaper had more or less the same difficulties and the 
same humiliations. This kind of personal recollection, dating 
back some thirty years, is history. In the sense that it is the 
true, authentic record of professional journalism, it has also 
something of the exciting flavor of folk-lore. 

How would the experiences of a cub reporter today com- 
pare with Mowrer’s? Is a boy just out of high school likely 
to be able to get a story of his on the front page now? What 
was the attitude of the older men to the boy? Was it sym- 
pathetic or antagonistic? How did these men appear to the 
boy? Were his impressions likely to be accurate? What were 
some of the skills needed by a cub reporter? Why did 
Mowrer say he should have been paying tuition instead of 
receiving a salary? 

Despite the casual tone of the narrative, Mr. Mowrer 
packs into his article a good deal of practical information 
about how to break into print. Ask the class to pick out the 
things Mowrer did which helped him to break in. What 
does he mean by “picture-chasing?” Why did his essays 
about birds get into the papers, probably? Why did the trip- 
lets story fail to get inP Under what circumstances would 
an editor be likely to send out a cub reporter simply for 
the experience? 

You learn a good deal about Mowrer as a boy, about 
Faye and about Smith in the course of¢the article. Ask the 
class to describe each man orally, as to appearance and per- 
sonality. Then write a character sketch of each of the men, 
or an imaginary dialogue between the two men and the 
boy. Read aloud the parts of the story which support the 
= or sketch. 


A TIME FOR RHYME 


To fix the points in this article, you might suggest a sort 
of game in class for quick rhyming. Teams may be chosen, 
as in a spelling bee, and the members of each team should 
try to “rhyme” the other down. A captain on one side reads 
a word, such as “hum,” for his opposite on the other team 
to make a rhyme and identify it as “masculine” or “femi- 
nine” or “assonant” rhyme. In order to keep the game from 
slowing up too much it would ‘be best to limit the choices 
to single and double rhymes. 


WEATHER PROPHET FOR A DAY 


Where did the legend of Groundhog Day otal What 
other animals hibernate? Why was the groundhog probably 
chosen as weather prophet? What is.the legend connected 
with St. Swithin’s Day (July 14)? (A forty day rain will 
follow a rainy July 14.) Why do such legends usually be- 
gin in rural sections? Can you think of other legends con- 
nected with farming? Why do country people tend to re- 
member and quote such superstitions? 

Why was Punxsutawney the first site of the prophet? Who 
believe in the Quarryville “Pretender?” Describe the serio- 
comic activities of the two rival towns. Under what con- 
ditions may the public despair of an early spring? 


A MATTER OF FACT 

Assign to the class the writing of a secretary's report of 
the Punxsutawney Groundhog Club. In the minutes they 
might include a description of the ceremonies of February 
2nd. Then call for the reading of the reporis in lass. Ask 
monitors or all the members of the class to score each report 
on the basis of the five points listed in the article, — selection 
of details; stress and emphasis of the voice; respect for facts; 
precision and accuracy in reading; humanize the facts; 
friendly attitude toward the audience. 

The ability to read well from familiar material should be 
the major criterion in judging the giving of a report, and the 
reading skill of each student can be analyzed effectively by 
a rating according to points. 


FUMBLE 

In this story the author takes you behind the scene into 
the mind and feeling of a very unhappy boy at one of the 
most unhappy moments of his whole life. As you read about 
Jeffry you may find that he and you have had some of the 
same feelings or that knowing how he feels helps you to 
understand a friend of yours. 

Ask yourself some questions about Jeffry. Was he trying 
to do things he couldn’t do? Did he always fumble or did 
he only think he did? Do you believe his roommate never 
fumbled? Why did Jeffry think he didn’t? Did Jeffry deserve 
his letter? Was his classmates’ friendliness genuine? Why 
didn’t it help Jeffry? Was Peter Lambert right not to give 
Jeffry the raise he had earned? 





KEY TO “WE CHALLENGE YOU” 

1, 1-International Court of Justice; 2-Security Council 
3-Atomic Energy Commission; 4-Assembly; 5-Trusteeship Coun- 
cil; 6-Economic and Social Council; 7-Site Inspection Commis- 
sion. 

II. 1-d,.2-b, 3-a, 4-a, 5-d, 6-d, 7-b. 

III. 1-b, 2-b, 3-d, 4-c. 
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Brotherhood Week 


February 17-24, 1946 


The National Conference of Chris- | 


tians and Jews announces the 13th an- 
nual observance of National Brother- 
hood Week to occur February 17-24, 
1946. The theme is: “In Peace as in 
War — Teamwork.” Program 
use in schools may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Conference at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Ma- 


terjals are adapted to various age levels. | 


Plays, comics, posters, book lists and 
other types of literature are available. 

In a letter calling for national observ- 
ance of Brotherhood Week, President 
Truman wrote in part: 


“The armies of the United Nations won | 


a conclusive victory over the forces of 
tyranny which exploited racial and _re- 
ligious hatred to divide the world and to 
destroy freedom. The ideal of democracy 
is a society in which each seeks the truth 
in his own way and all are united by un- 
derstanding and mutual need. The good 


will of the future must be built on the | 


foundation of the recognition of the dig- 


nity and rights of each individual, what- | 


ever his race, creed or national background. 

“Because I believe that the health of our 
democracy draws its strength from the 
wells of deep spiritual understanding, I 
am happy to join with the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews in calling 
upon our people to observe Brotherhood 
Week, 

* * * 

In connection with the observance of 
Brotherhood Week, Scholastic Maga- 
zines cal] the attention of art teachers 
and students to the prizes offered by the 
1946 Annual Scholastic Awards for 
Brotherhood Posters. Three prizes of 
$35, $15, and $5, and five honorable 
mentions of $2.50 each will be given for 
the best posters on the theme of racial 
and religious good-will, These posters 
should express the idea that understand- 
ing between races and members of vari- 
ous religious groups is an essential of 
democracy and peace. This award classi- 
fication is sponsored by the National 
Conference. 

English teachers are reminded that 
the Drama Division of Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards, to close March 15, is still 
open. It offers prizes of $50, $25, and 
$15 for the best stage or radio play deal- 
ing with the theme of Racial or Re- 
ligious Understanding. 

x x . 

The Brotherhood Week essay contest 
on the subject: “The Best Example of 
Teamwork I Know” (announced in 
Scholastic Magazines, January 7), closed 
on January 25, and results will be an- 
nounced on February 17. The winning 
composition will be dramatized and pre- 
sented by Hollywood film stars as a 
featured radio program on that date. 
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Don’t let the NUMBER o f 


be a problem! 


subscriptions 





IT NEEDN‘T BE! If you have not already done so, 
place a tentative order now for as many copies of 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC as you have students. You 
will receive enough copies of the next three issues for 
each student to have his own and to discover for him- 
self the profit and pleasure to be derived from 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


IMPORTANT REMINDER: Within three weeks from the date 
you place a tentative order, you have the opportunity of revis- 
ing it in any way you wish. You will be billed for only the 


number of subscriptions requested on the final order. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my TENTATIVE ORDER for the following: 
weekly copies, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Combined Edition 
weekly copies, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, English Edition 
weekly copies, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Social Studies Edition 
1 will let you know the final quantity on the card you send me later. 


TEACHERS EDITION DESK COPY supplied with 
each classroom order of 10 or more. 
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OFF THE PRESS | 


RECEIVED YOURS? 


Every classroom teacher and library 
subscribing to Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, or World Week recently 
should have received a set of twelve 
posters on the theme “Speaking for 
America,” each poster showing a large 
photograph of a well-known American 
and his message on racial and religious 
understanding. The posters are spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines, Class- 
rooms and libraries subscribing to the 
magazines will receive one set of posters 
free. Additional sets may be obtained 
by remitting 10 cents in coin or stamps, 
which covers only the postage and pack- 
aging costs. 

The posters show photographs of and 
display messages of President Truman, 
General MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz, 
General Eisenhower, Frank Sinatra, 
Judy Garland, Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, 
Spencer Tracy, Kate Smith, Danny 
Kaye, and Gene Autry. 

Scholastic subscribers, if teachers or 
librarians, who have not received a set 
of these posters may obtain them free 
on request. Sets were mailed to all 
teachers and librarians, but some may 
have been misdirected or lost. Address 
requests to Teachers Service Bureau, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42d St, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


* ” * 


Edmund Ware and Robeson Bailey 
have collaborated to produce what 
seems to be a brand-new idea in text- 
books for classes in fiction writing. It 
is the result of a seminar in which a 
teacher invited an author to read and 
discuss the composition of his own 
stories, The teacher added his own com- 
ments after each reading. Both stories 
and discussion ‘are now collected in 
From Fact to Fiction, and the result is 
not only an excellent textbook, but an 
entertaining companion for home read- 
ing. (D. Appleton-Century, New York, 
1945, $2.25.) . 


Before Pearl Harbor, 94 per cent of 
our essential tropical commodities were 
imported from the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The war forced us to turn to other 
sources, among our neighbors to the 
South. In New Crops for the New 
World, Charles Morrow Wilson has 
called upon experts in many fields to 
tell of the present development and 
future possibilities of inter-American re- 
sources. This book offers much interest- 
ing and little-known information, and 
should prove a provocative source-book 
for any discussion of hemispheric trade 
and the “Good Neighbor” policy. It in- 
cludes a large number of excellent pho 
tographs. (Macmillan, 1945, $3.50.) 
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THE JUKE BOX | d ) 


— were no two ways about it. Brick and Barb were 
the best-liked kids in school. We'd never stopped to think 
why—until the day the G.O. election results were announced. 
Brick and Barb had won the two biggest offices in a 
walkaway. 

After school some of us were sitting around the juke box 
at the Teen Canteen re-hashing the election. 

“Sure, we pulled for them—hard,” Flat-top Marvin said, 
handing Pat a coke. “But Brick and Barb could have won 
just as easily without our help.” 

Angie and Pat and Skip looked at Flat-top with surprise, 
too. Flat-top turned to me. “Isn’t_that right?” 

I realized it was. Brick and Barb were unbeatable. 

Our wise-cracking gang became thoughtful. Pat Straus, 
the wackiest of us all, said soberly, “It’s amazing, too. Brick 
and Barb aren’t knockout drops. Sometimes you think the 
girl who gets places has to be a dream walking or have a 
super-smooth line. That a fellow has to have a car or an 
extra-sharp crease in his pants—” 

“I know what you mean, Pat,” Flat-top put in his two 
cents worth again. “It has nothing to do with a girl’s looks 
or the crease in a guy’s pants. What Brick and Barb have 
is something any of us could have, if we made the effort. 
It’s—well, it’s—” : 

All of a sudden there was a bright dawn of understanding 
in my usually foggy brain. “It’s just that they know all the 
answers,” I finished for Flat-top. 

The kids looked up expectantly. 

“I don’t mean that Brick’s a wise-guy or that Barb’s a 
cute-comeback girl. I mean they know the right answers to 
things that count. For instance,” I went on, feeling like a 


missionary, “Brick’s oral report on the General Motors strike 
in social studies class yesterday. He really knows both sides 
of the argument. What’s more,” I added pointedly, “he 
knows how to keep a conversation going on a date. No ‘awful 
pauses’ with him!” 

“I get it,” Skip said. “The same goes for Barb. She doesn’t 
sound like Gracie Allen at a football game. And, the other 
night, I introduced her to my Dad—boy, was he impressed! 
Said she had the best vocabulary of any teen-ager he knew.” 

“Another thing about Barb—” Angie Martino put in—“she’s 
smart with her money. Her allowance isn’t any more than 
mine, but she looks over the movies and the disc situation 
carefully before she flings away her fifty cents a week.” 

“That’s what I meant about the election,” Flat-top said. 
“Brick and Barb are in-the-know about everything. They’re 
the logical choice.” 

There was a moment’s silence while we thought about 
Brick and Barb who knew all the right answers. We might 
have gone on this way until we'd convinced ourselves they 
were Superman-and-woman. But, just then, the door opened 
and a boy and girl breezed in. 

The girl said, “Hiya, kids?” 

The boy grinned. “How’s the coke supply?” 

We all relaxed. They weren’t Superman-and-woman. They 
were Brick and Barb—two regular kids. 





JAM AROUND 


TH & gd U E S Tl ON B OX .-- Do You “Know all the Answers”? 


@ What world document is bulletproof, fireproof, burglar- 
proof and waterproof? (See March of Events) 

@ Who is the first teen-ager to become a big-time baseball 
“ump”? (See Little Boy Blue) 

@ What is the “jazz band of the year’? (See Jive Bombers) 

@ How did G-men get their name? (See Crimebusters, 
U. S. A.) 

@ Who started “It’s a joke, son, a joke”? (See On the Air) 


@ Does the 100-ton brain read, write, or add? (See 100-Ton 
Brain) 

@ Would a football fumble give you an inferiority complex? 
(See Fumble by Katherine Brush) 

@ Would you vote for World Government? (See Does UNO 
Go Far Enough?) 

@ Is “a kiss goodnight” okay on a first date? (See Boy 
dates Girl) 


Read Senior Scholastic every week and “know all the answers” 


Ask your teacher to enter class subscription at low group rates — but soon! 
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also access to the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 


terranean and the Suez Canal, and continued neutrality 


of the Turkish Dardanelles. 


tO grant new Ou concessions, the cOmmunist-controlled 
Democratic party of Iran seized power in the northwest 
province of Azerbaijan (colored area on map). 





UNO’s First “Town Meeting of the World” Opens in London 


"Parliament of Man.. . 
Federation of the World’ 


The United Nations General Assembly has been meeting 
in London since January 10. This is the first session of what 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg has called “The Town Meeting 
of the World.” Delegates tackled the following tasks: 









1. ELECTION OF A SECRETARY-GENERAL—The princi- 
pal administrative official of the entire UNO, the Secretary- 
General holds office for five years. His duties are to “bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any matter which in 
his opinion may threaten , . . peace and security.” 










2. ELECTION OF SECURITY COUNCIL MEMBERS—This 
is the most powerful organ of the UNO. It already has five 
permanent members, as stipulated by the UNO Charter — 
the United States, Britain, U.S.S.R., France, and China. 
The Assembly elected the six non-permanent members. They 
are Australia (until 1948), Brazil (until 1948), Egypt (un- 
til 1947), Mexico (until 1947)° Netherlands (until 1947), 
and Poland (until 1948). With the Security Council rests 
“the primary responsibility for the. maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” It has the power to take what- 
ever measures are necessary, including economic or military 
action, to suppress acts of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace. On all decisive matters, however, each of the Big 
Five has the power of veto. 


















3. ELECTION OF INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
—The Court is made up of 15 judges who will settle “jus- 
ticiable disputes”— that is, disputes over treaties and ques- 
tions of internationa] Jaw involving nations, not individuals. 
The submission of a dispute to the Court is not compulsory. 
However, each member of the United Nations undertakes 
to comply with a decision of the Court if it is a party be- 
fore it. Like its predecessor under the League of Nations, 
the new Court will sit at The Hague, Holland. 








Russia also asks military bases in the Dodecanese and 














4. ELECTION OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL— 
Those elected are: Belgium (until 1949), Canada (1949), 
Chile (1949), China (1949), Colombia (1947), Cuba 
(1948), Czechoslovakia (1948), France (1949), Greece 
(1947), India (1948), Lebanon (1947), Norway (1948), 
Peru (1949), Ukraine (1947), U.S.S.R. (1948), United 
Kingdom (1948), United States (1947), and Yugoslavia ~ 
(1947). Decisions are taken by a majority of the members. 
The Council will create the stability “necessary for peaceful 
relations” and recommend safeguards for “human rights and 
freedoms.” It will make studies and reports on subjects per- 
taining to economic, social, educational, cultural and related 
matters. It will also supervise specialized agencies such as 
the World Bank, FAO, UNESCO, etc. 
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Britain also wants the 























5. CREATION OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION—As a. 
oO result of the recent Big 8 Moscow Conference, the Assembly 
: oO is to establish the Atomic Energy Commission for the pur- 
—_ pose of considering “problems arising from the discovery 
of atomic energy and related matters.” The Commission is 
to be composed of members of the Security Council, plus 
aft —_ . =—" 


Canada. Once created, the Commission will be controlled 
by the Security Council, not the General Assembly — thus 
6. SELECTION OF SITE FOR UNO—The General Assem- 
bly is to vote on the final choice for the location of the 


_BIGS giving veto power to each of the Big Five. The duties of the 

Commission are to propose and supervise international con- 
permanent headquarters of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. The Preparatory Commission had agreed on a site in 


trols to prevent misuse of A-bombs. 
the Eastern United States. It dispatched a committee of 
seven representatives — from Iraq, China, Yugoslavia, Uru- 
guay, France, Russia, and Britain—to this country with 
orders to narrow the choice down to no more than six pos- 
sible sites, within range of New York City or Boston. The 
Assembly will select one of the six recommended places. 












7. CREATION OF TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—This is a S 
permanent body which will supervise the economic, social A 

and political welfare of non-self-governing areas, These are} ¢,,;, 
areas which the League of Nations called “mandates” but} uy, 
which the UNO calls “trust territories.” The Trusteeship} yo, 
Council is restricted only to so-called “non-strategic” terti-] poo, 
tories. Strategic territories, such as Pacific islands or bases T 
on the Dardanelles, will be the concern of the Security Coun-} git 
cil. The United States, Britain, Russia, China, France, and} 6,4] 
other nations with colonies will compose the Trusteeship} 4 jy 





Council. Fs 
Cou 
8. WORLD FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—A motion intro- as D 
duced by the Philippine delegate, Pedro Lopez, requested ant 
the immediate convening of an international conference on that 
world freedom of the press. It was withdrawn by him after N 
Senator Vandenberg promised U. S. support for such a pro- set 1 
posal at a later date. It is assumed that this issue will be coun 
brought up “at the second session of the General Assembly, the < 
scheduled for May. A free press is enjoyed only in the west- Le 
ern countries. Everywhere else, the press is more or less at L 
shackled. In Russia and its satellite states, the press is the « 
controlled by the government. It is the American contention ciatic 
that a free world cannot exist without a free exchange of know 
news. President Harry S. Truman is committed to the sup- there 
port of this objective. large 
Fir 





9. ELECTION OF OFFICERS—Belgian Foreign Minister crime 
Paul-Henri Spaak was elected President of the Assembly.J SPY 


ALLL. 









His only opponent was Trygve Lie, Norway’s Foreign Min-§ Ye4rs 
ister, who was strongly backed by the Soviet Union. Thef *%8° 8 
seven Vice Presidents chosen are the heads of the delega-J ‘°? 
tions of the Big Five plus South Africa and Venezuela. The with 
Military Staff Committee consists of tht Chiefs of Staff (or Tre 
their representatives) of the Big Five. In addition, the fol- Wash 
lowing committees were set up: Steering; Political and detec 
Social; Economic and Financial; Social, Humanitarian and law, | 
Cultural; Trusteeship; Budgetary; and Legal. fnterv 
PEI 
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By CREJGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 
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Bath in secret solution brings up invisible fingerprints on margin of extortion note. 


SPECIAL AGENT of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
was mortally wounded in a gun battle with two no- 
torious bank robbers. He lived long enough to identify his 
murderers, who were caught and executed. His last words 
were: “Tell Mr. Hoover I did my best.” “I did my best” 
became a cornerstone in the FBI creed. 

The FBI is a unit of the Department of Justice. Its juris- 
diction covers cases involving the violation of certain Fed- 
eral statutes. It was organized in 1908, but the FBI became 
a hard-hitting outfit in 1924, when Attorney General Harlan 
F. Stone (now Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court) appointed J. Edgar Hoover, then 29 years of age, 
as Director of the Bureau. Mr. Hoover, at that time Assist- 
ant Director of the FBI, accepted with the understanding 
that henceforth this organization was to be a career service. 

New requirements for appointment as a special agent were 
set up, providing for college men trained in law and ac- 
counting. To be eligible, the applicant had to be between 
the ages of 23 and 35 and physically fit. 

Later, Congress approved the transfer of the fingerprints 
at Leavenworth (the Federal Penitentiary in Kansas) and 
the criminal records maintained by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police to the FBI. Thus began what is 
known as the Identification Division of the FBI. Today, 
there are more than 100 million sets of fingerprints — the 
largest collection in the world — filed in the FBI. 

Fingerprints frequently serve uses not connected with 
crime. Not long ago the FBI received from a mother a 
copy of prints made of her son’s fingers when he was 3 
years old. Family troubles had forced a separation years 
ago and she wanted help. in locating the child she had not 
seen for 17 years. The baby prints were matched quickly 
with those of a soldier. A family reunion was effected. 

Training schools for special agents have been set up in 
Washington to equip future G-Men with modern crime- 
detection methods. These schools offer courses in Federal 
law, accounting. fingerprint science, crime scene searches, 
interviews, photography, firearms and jujitsu, 
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The way FBI agents became known as G-Men is interest- 
ing. In the early morning hours of September 26, 1933, a 
small group of men surrounded a house in Memphis, Tenn. 
In the house was George “Machine Gun” Kelly, wanted for 
kidnapping. Quickly the FBI men closed in around the 
house and entered. “We are Federal officers . . . Come out 
with your hands up.” “Machine Gun” Kelly stood cowering 
in a corner. Reaching trembling hands toward the ceiling 
he whimpered, “Don’t shoot, G-Men, don’t shoot!” That 
was the beginning of a new name for FBI agents. 

In the late 30s, the FBI moved onto a far larger and more 
important scene. of action than that involving individual 
crimes and criminals. The United States was being invaded 
by enemy spies. FBI agents surveyed over 2,300 major in- 
dustrial plants. 

FBI agents broke the largest spy ring in U. S. history. 
History will always record the capture of eight Nazi sabo- 
teurs who landed on Long Island with $175,000 in currency 
and enough explosives to last two years. They planned to 
spread terror everywhere. 

From its headquarters in Washington the FBI supervises 
a network of 57 field divisions. It covers the country and 
our territorial possessions in its war against crime. 





Writing in invisible ink by spy on supposedly 
harmless letter is revealed by ultra violet rays. 


INSIDE. WASHINGTON 











sending them to the store counters and market places, ad- 
vertising and displaying them, and finally selling them to ( 
you — the consumer. ] 

Did you ever stop to think how many people it takes to ] 

ea get your clothes and food to you after they are made or t 
t 


 __\ ee grown? It is important to think of it if you are to understand 

























\ j just what full employment and a higher living standard will 
i = mere mean to you and your family. It will not necessarily mean f 
| \ “* more people working in factories than there were during t 
9 ; the war years. Perhaps there will be even fewer factory jobs. ¢ 
When you graduate from high school and look for a job, a 
you are likely to find that the industrial field is not the j 
greenest. z 
Lyle M. Spencer, director of Science Research Associates, r 
reports that an increasing number of people will shift from ) 
jobs in production to jobs in service — that is, to sales and e 

distribution. This is nothing new. It is a shift that has been 

growing steadily in our country since 1870. The more goods 

produced, the more people it takes to transport, advertise, 
promote, sell, and service them. te 
For instance, there will be opportunities for about 4,000,- tl 
e: 
Ww 
Pp 
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, 200 Billido 


than goods. It 





involves getting goods to the consumer. 
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{ WHoLes Adapted from a drawing in Nation's Busines th 
ye 
OULD your community provide enough 
business to support twice as many Its 
stores? If there is one large department ye 
store, could there be two? Would people ye 
buy enough furniture to keep four stores bil 
busy instead of two? Would enough girls $1 
and women have their hair set every week to warrant three pu 
new beauty shops? Would there be enough demand for pie 
sporting goods so that three veterans could open stores and of 
make a living? 
There will be —if estimates are correct that the United 
States will produce $200 billion worth of goods and services , 
by 1950. If our national income actually reaches that new 7” 
peacetime level four or five years from now, Main Street sal 
in every American city and town will be twice as long or PIE 
do twice as much business. Ev 
A $200 billion national income does not mean that goods — 
valued at that sum will be produced in our factories and Ne 
mines, and on our farms. That is not even half the story. = 
The rest of the tale is in the money that changes hands while wh 
these products go through the process of distribution. This Sor 
process includes storing the goods in warehouses, transport- - 
ing them to the wholesaler, selling them to the retailer, “a 
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t 
ses, ad- 
hem to 000 new salesmen in the next few years, Mr. Spencer states. 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Committee for Economic 
kes to Development, a national organization of businessmen, es- 
vade or timates that “at least 5,000,000 hard hitting, scientifically 
erstand trained, and well paid salesmen” will be needed. 


ard will These figures are backed up by Paul H. Nystrom, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at Columbia University. He points out 





y mean 
during that in 1939 more than 10,000,000 persons worked in the 
ry jobs, distributive and service trades of this country. Now there 
a job, are “enormous opportunities” to increase the number of 
not the jobs in transportation companies, warehouses, sales organi- 
zations, advertising companies, wholesale institutions, and 
ociates, retail stores, Professor Nystrom maintains, These opportuni- 
ft from ties depend on the volume of goods and services produced 
les and every year, and‘on the amount of goods people can buy. 
” er We Can Bake the Pie; Can We Eat It? 
de There is no doubt that the United States has the capacity 
: to produce enough goods to provide these opportunities in 
4,000,- the distribution field. During the war we doubled our high- 


est peacetime production record by turning out $200 billion 
worth of goods and services. We are now adjusting our 
productive machinery to turn out refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners instead of tanks and guns. There is no reason 
why we cannot produce civilian goods at the same rate 
that we produced goods for war. We have a big enough 
stove, that is, to bake a $200 billion dollar pie. 

But we have never consumed at a rate of more than $100 


li®ollar Question 


billion a year in peacetime. The $200 billion question is, 
then, “Will we have a big enough appetite in these postwar 
years to eat our $200 billion pie?” 

Uncle Sam bought almost half that pie in the war years. 
Its contents had to be used for war purposes. In the peace 
years, Uncle Sam will probably spend only $25 billion a 
year. He will eat only one-eighth of the pie. The other $75 
billion worth ot goods and services (in addition to the 
$100 billion we bought before the war) will have to be 
purchased by 140,000,000 Americans. Otherwise, the whole 
pie will not be eaten, and we shall fall short of our goal 
of full employment and prosperity. 





} Business 





Expansion on the Retail Front 


In order to reach this greatly expanded market, there 
must be a tremendous increase in the number of stores and 
sales people. Already there are signs that this distribution 
pipeline is going to be bigger and better than ever before. 
Every day you can read in the newspapers that another 
concern is planning to expand. Gimbel Brothers, Inc., in 
New York City, has raised $25,000,000 to take care of its 
postwar expenditures. The Franklin Stores Corporation, 
which operates a chain of 50 women’s clothing shops in the 


) Southwest, has already added 10 new units and is nego-. 


tiating for 16 additional new stores. 
Examples like these can be found in every branch of 
the retailing business. In addition, every State is granting 
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WHERE THE CONSUMER’S DOLLAR GOES 
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FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Each symbol represents 10 cents, 
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thousands of incorporation charters to new businesses. Some 
19,000 applications were filed in New York State in 1945, 
most of them since V-J Day. 

Will these new stores differ from the ones to which we 
are accustomed? They will undoubtedly have more modern 
fixtures. But the chief way in which they will be different 


is in the type of goods they will sell. Airplanes and pre- 


fabricated houses are already for sale in large New York 
City department stores. You will soon be able to walk into 
a tire store and buy any rubber item from a rubber hose 
to a bathing cap. While you are waiting for the attendant 
to service your car at a filling station, you will be able to 
go inside and purchase anything from toys to garden sup- 
plies. 

Manufacturers and retailers are planning new sales out- 
lets for their goods in order to increase sales. volumes. They 
know that they must sell more goods at less profit than ever 
before. Only in that way can they hope to get their share of 
a mass production market. Even though there are plenty of 
customers, these business men know they must ask them- 
selves this classic question: “Whose store will they, be in — 
mine or my competitor's?” 


Lowering the Cost of Distribution 


When the Twentieth Century Fund made 2a study of 
the distribution costs of everyday necessities, it found that 
59 cents of the consumer’s dollar was spent for the costs 
of distribution. Only 41 cents covered the cost of produc- 
tion. Although the study concludes that distribution costs 
too much, it emphasizes that the reason is not excessive 
profits by transportation companies, advertisers, “middle- 
men,” or others in the distribution process. The study points 
out that the way to reduce distribution costs is for these 
establishments to reduce their own operating expenses. 

This is why you will probably see more and more self- 
service departments in the years ahead. You may also have to 
pay a small charge for deliveries. In these and other ways, 
the distributor can reduce his costs and his prices and place 
his products within reach of a larger number of customers. 

There is no doubt that you and your schoolmates and 
your families want to buy more clothes, more steaks and 
chicken dinners, spend more money on entertainment, and 
purchase the latest television model. You will buy these 
things if you have the money. But in 1942, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found that 47 per cent of America’s families 
earned less than $1,500. 

It is obvious that more families must earn at least $2,000 
a year, if we are going to be able to eat that $200 billion 
pie. There is good reason to believe that we can eventually 
achieve this goal, if we keep moving in the direction of an 
economy of abundance and rising standards of living. 
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"Strong Presidents” and “Willful Congresses” 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 





RESIDENT TRUMAN'S re- 

cent broadcast appealed to 
the American people to bring 
pressure upon Congress. This 
technique of appealing directly 
to the people is by now a well- 
established one. Whether it is 
a sound one or a useful one is 
another matter. : 

Frequently, in our past, Pres- 
idents have taken their case 
directly to the people. Some- 
times this has been with a view 
to obtaining needed legislation, 
or defeating threatened legisla- 
tion, sometimes with a view to 
electing or defeating particular 
candidates. Usually, the appeal 
has brought anguished cries that 
the executive is meddling in _ 
legislative business, or is de- 
scending to party politics. 

The process had its beginning 
in the “reign” of Andrew Jack- 
son. During a good part of his administration, “King” An- 
drew, ashe was called, faced a hostile Congress. Very early 
in his presidency he embarked upon a fight to divorce the 
Government from the Bank of the United States. This fight 
divided not only Congress but the Democratic party. 

In the course of the fight on the Bank, Jackson again 
and again appealed directly to the people. With him may be 
said to have originated both the theory that the President is 
peculiarly the representative of the people and the technique 
of exploiting that peculiar relationship. 











How Lincoln Got to the People 


Lincoln, too, who had difficulty with Congress about 
compensated emancipation and about his reconstruction pro- 
gram, developed a technique of appeal to the people. It 
was not, like Jackson’s, a direct challenge. It was more 
subtle. Lincoln’s method was to present his case, and appeal 
for support, through private letters which would be made 
public, through talks to small delegations, and occasionally 
—as in his moving last public address — through public 
speeches, 

It was in the 20th century that the device of the public 
appeal came to be used most commonly and effectively. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who clashed continually with his Con- 
gresses — even though his own party always had a Con- 
gressional majority — appealed again and again, in one way 
or another, for public support. He appealed to the people 
on his trust program, his railway program, on strike settle- 
ments, on conservation. 

Even more effective was President Wilson. Again and 
again he forced issues, inside and outside his party. 

When lobbyists swarmed into the halls of Congress to 
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defeat his tariff reduction pro- 
gram, he lashed out at them 
in public denunciation. When 
members of his own party re- 
fused to go along with his re- 
form program, he appealed to 
their constituents to defeat 
them. When LaFollette and 
others blocked his plan for arm- 
ing merchantmen, he denounced 
them as “a little group of will- 
ful men”— and went ahead. 

Finally, when Senate _isola- 
tionists threatened to defeat his 
League of Nations, Wilson em- 
barked upon that disastrous tour 
around the country which ended 
in his breakdown. 

Franklin Roosevelt learned 
much of his politics under Wil- 
son. Like Wilson he had com- 
plete faith in the people, and 
like Wilson, too, a feeling that 
parties ought to stand for prin- 
ciples and that the President must furnish party leadership. 

By the time Roosevelt was President, the radio had en- 
tered into the situation. Roosevelt's famous “fireside chats” 
were essentially appeals directly to the people. They were 
not necessarily appeals against the Congress, but they often 
amounted to that. And in one notable episode of the Roose- 
velt administration, they were appeals to change the com- 
position of the Supreme Court. 

Nor did FDR confine himself to invoking support for par- 
ticular measures. In 1938 he embarked upon what has come 
to be known as the “purge.” This was an effort to defeat 
half a dozen or so members of his own party who had — as 
he put it— used the party name and fame in order to get 
elected, but sought to destroy the party program. 


HE'S A GooD BOY 
AT UEART— BUT HE 
wsT WON'T DO A 





Williams in Detroit Free Press 


“Parent-Teacher Meeting” 


Does Congress Represent Public Opinion? 

Something should be said about the significance of these 
appeals. They involve executive participation in law-making 
and thus reveal the unreal character of the so-called “sepa- 
ration of powers” in our system. They have been resorted to, 
consistently, by our “strong” Presidents, and have been in- 
struments in making those Presidents strong. They are a 
peculiar development of the political system in this country. 
In Britain, for example, the situation which Mr. Truman 
described could not arise. There, if the iegislature failed to 
carry out a government program, the government would re- 
sign and go directly to the people in an election. These ap- 
peals reveal — whatever the merits of particular issues at 
particular times — an inadequacy in the representative sys- 
tem. If Congress represented public opinion instead of press- 
ure groups, it would not be necessary to appeal to public 
opinion to bring pressure upon Congress. 
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Who's Who 


JOHN STEELMAN 


When President Truman went yacht- 
ing recently in order to write undis- 
turbed his labor speech to the nation, 
he took with him his labor adviser. He 
is John R. Steelman, one of Truman’s 
four closest cronies. 

Since 1937 and until his resignation 
last fall, Steelman had been Director 
of the Conciliation Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. As “fire chief” of the 
U. S. labor front, he had put out 
about 4,000 labor-management “blazes” 
yearly. Few men know better than 
Steelman the quirks and convictions of 
union and business leaders. 

A 220-pound six-footer, husky “Doc” 
Steelman looks more like a lumberjack 
than a professor. Actually he’s been 
both. Born on an Arkansas farm in 1900, 
he determined to get a good education, 
made enough money as a logger, wheat 
harvester, book peddler, and waiter to 
support himself at four colleges. After 
getting a Ph.D. from the University of 
North Carolina, he taught sociology 
and economics at Alabama College. 
There he met and impressed ex-Labor 
Secretary Frances Perkins, who made 
him Conciliation Director. 


KIM KOO 


In 1895, the Japanese minister to 
Korea ordered his military attachés to 
murder Korea’s astute Empress Min. 
After killing her, they burned her body 
in kerosene. Kim Koo, a young Korean 
aristocrat, avenged his queen. He found 
one of the Jap murderers and strangled 
him with his bare hands. 

Today Kim Koo, now 70, is Korea’s 
most respected statesman. For years 
Chairman of the Korean Provisional 
Government-in-Exile in China, he now 
is back in Korea trying to unite Korea’s 
fifty-odd political parties. 

After the Empress Min affair, Kim 
Koo was condemned to death, but his 
sentence was commuted to imprison- 
ment by the Korean emperor, He es- 
caped, and after the Japs seized Korea, 
in 1910, he fled to China to work for 
his country’s independence. 
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1. UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


Write in each space the name of the 
UNO division which is responsible for 
the particular job described. 

1. Meeting at The Hague, it will set- 
tle disputes over treaties and interna- 
tional law involving nations. 





2. It will have the power to take eco- 
nomic or military action to suppress 
acts of aggression. 





8. It will propose and supervise inter- 
national controls to prevent the misuse 
of atomic energy. 





4. It will vote on the final choice for 
the location of UNO headquarters. 





5. It will supervise the economic, so- 
cial and political welfare of non-self- 
governing areas. 





6. It will supervise such agencies as 
the World Bank, the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the FAO, the UNESCO. 





7. It will recommend to UNO dele- 
gates possible sites for the permanent 
headquarters. 





ll. RUSSIA LOOKS SOUTH 


Study the map of the Middle East in 
this issue, then underline the correct 
completions to each statement below. 


1. The province of Azerbaijan is lo- 
cated: (a) south of Syria; (b) west of 
Turkey; (c) in southeastern Iraq; (d) 
in northwestern Iran. 

2. The Dardanelles lie at the en- 
trance to: (a) the Caspian Sea; (b) the 
Aegean Sea; (c) the Sea of Azov; (d) 
the Persian Gulf. 

3. Oil pipelines connect Haifa and: 
(a) Kirkuk; (b) Baku; (c) Ankara; (d) 
Tabriz. 

4. The Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
flow into the: (a) Persian Gulf; (b) 
Mediterranean; (c) Caspian Sea; (d) 
Ionian Sea; (e) Adriatic Sea. 

5. The U.S.S.R. claims territory on 
the Black Sea from: (a) Iraq; (b) Iran; 
(c) Bulgaria; (d) Turkey. 

6. The island of Rhodes is one of the: 
(a) Balearics; (b) Orkneys; (c) West 
Indies; (d) Dodecanese. 

7. The Suez Canal connects the Med- 
iterranean Sea and (a) the Persian Gulf; 
(b) the Red Sea; (c) the Black Sea; 
(d) the Baltic Sea. 
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ill. FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 
TION 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. The FBI is: (a) an independent 
cabinet department; (b) part of the 
Department of Justice; (c) directed by 
the Supreme Court; (d) part of the 
State Department. 

2. It has been in existence for: (a) 
10 years; (b) 20 years; (c) 30 years; 
(d) 40 years. 

8. The FBI’s Special Agents must be: 
(a) over 35 years old; (b) at least six 
feet tall; (c) appointed by a congress- 
man; (d) college graduates in law. 

4. Dillinger, Nelson and Kelly were 
three famous: (a) G-Men; (b) wardens; 
(c) gangsters; (d) print experts. 


WHADDYNO? 
A General Information Quiz 


(Ans. on Page 39) 
FAMOUS BATTLE MESSAGES 


Can you match each of the following 
messages with an identifying phrase 
below? 

1. Lafayette, we are here! 

2. Sighted sub, sank same. 

8. I came, I saw, I conquered. 

4. You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley. 

5. I’ve just begun to fight. 

6. We have met the enemy and they 
are ours. 7 

7. A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse. 

8. Remember the Alamo. 

9. Don’t fire until you see the whites 
of their eyes. 

10. In this sign thou shalt conquer. 

11. Don’t give up the ship. 

12. I propose to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer. 

13. Put your trust in God, but mind 
to keep your powder dry. 

14. In the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress. 

15. Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead! 


a. Grant i. Farragut 

b. Ethan Allen j. John Paul Jones 
c. The Crusades k. Dewey 

d. Julius Caesar ‘ 


1. King Richard III 
m. Cromwell 

n. Perry 

o. Lawrence 


é. Bunker Hill 

f. Mexican War 
g. World War II 
h. World War I 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Eli Lescot (é lé lés k6). 

junta (jin ta) a council or committee, 
especially one for governmental adminis- 
tration 
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“Cease Fire” in China 

What Happened: There is at least one 
“umpire” who is popular. He is Gen. 
George C. Marshall, President Truman’s 
ambassador to Chungking. To his “um- 
piring” is attributed the success in bring- 
ing about a formal truce between Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s forces and 
the rival Chinese Communist troops. 
They had been battling with each other 
for nearly twenty years. 

Under the main provisions of the 
truce, both sides agree (1) to retain 
their military positions; and (2) to set 
up a three-man commission headed by 
an American to see that the terms of 
the truce are carried out. 

Shortly after the “Cease Fire” order, 
an all-party Political Consultative Coun- 
cil convened to draft a lasting peace 
settlement. 

At the same time, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek proclaimed sweeping 
civil reforms. These include: (1) free- 
dom of person, publication and as- 
sembly; (2) abolishment of secret police 
activity; (3) equality before the law; 
(4) release of political prisoners; (5) 
promotion of local self-government. 

What’s Behind It: The present agree- 
ment still leaves two issues to be settled: 
(1) the future of the Communist armies, 
and (2) the fate of the Bill of Rights in 
territories dominated by the Reds. 





Lockout in Argentina 

What Happened: Argentina has added 
a man-bites-dog twist to industrial re- 
lations. In that country, industry went 
on strike, not labor. The Assembly of 
Argentine Industry, Commerce and Pro- 
duction (a sort of National Manufac- 
turers Association and Chamber of Com- 
merce combined) ordered a three-day 
nationwide lockout. 

This move was management’s answer 
to a government decree ordering the 
payment of wage increases and bonuses 
to all Argentine workers. Most of the 
employers complied with the decree, 
but they refused to recognize the right 
ot the pro-fascist government to impose 
its will upon industry without congres- 
sional authority. They also paid their 
staffs during the lockout. 

Virtually every plant was shut down. 
In addition, theatres, movies, restau- 
rants, cafes, bakeries, groceries and food 
stores joined industry to make the lock- 
out effective. 

What’s Behind It: Every totalitarian 
leader tries to convince workers that he 
is their friend. Whether the pay in- 
creases in Argentina are warranted is 
beside the point. The fascist clique is 
interested only in electing Juan Peron to 
the presidency in the February 24 elec- 
tions, The decree was a transparent 
bribe for workers’ votes. 


Press Association 


UNO MEETS in Central Hall, Westminster, London. First meeting took place 26 years after 
birth of the old League of Nations. Photo shows Paul-Henri Spaak, President of Assembly, making 
an address. Spaak, a Socialist, is Belgium’s foreign minister and a crack tennis player. Each of 51 
member nations sends 5 delegates to the Assembly. However, each delegation has one vote. 
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Hearing on Palestine 


What’s Happened: The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry on Palestine 
has completed its hearings in Washing- 
ton. Further hearings will take place in 
London. The final stage of the com- 
mittee’s research will take place in Pal- 
estine. ‘ 

The American hearings were marked 
by heated debates. Spokesmen appeared 
for both Jews and Arabs. Dr. Albert 
Einstein urged UNO trusteeship for 
Palestine. Both Zionists and anti-Zionists 
were united in demanding cancellation 
of the British White Paper of 1939 re- 
stricting Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine. Dr. Philip K. Hitti, member of 
the Institute of Arab-American Affairs, 
declared that fear of Zionist control of 
Palestine made Arabs view every Jewish 
immigrant as a “potential warrior.” 

Meanwhile, dispatches from Palestine 
reported that the British are taking un- 
usual precautions against further ter- 
rorist attacks. 

What’s Behind It: Some observers as- 
sert that these hearings serve no purpose 
except to delay action. What is needed, 
they maintain, is an immediate decision 
on how to save the lives of tens of thou- 
sands of stranded Jews in Europe. 


Haiti President Ousted 


What Happened: The Negro Repub- 
lic of Haiti is temporarily President-less, 
Whiie thousands of persons beat native 
drums and danced Haitian dances 
through the streets of Port-au-Prince, 
58-year-old Elie Lescot, President of 
the country since 1941, “resigned.” 

A six-man military cabinet was formed 
to rule Haiti. The members promised 
Haiti’s three million people free elec- 
tions and a “fully democratic system.” 
In the disorders that preceded the oust- 
ing of President Lescot, 25 persons were 
killed and about a hundred injured. 

What’s Behind It: Previous attempts 
to overthrow Lescot had resulted in 
bloody purges. Hundreds of his political 
opponents had been jailed. The eco- 
nomic situation in the country has been 
bad for years. 

Elie Lescot was elected president for 
a five year term on April 15, 1941. Un- 
der the Haitian constitution, a president 
is elected by the senators and the depv- 
ties of the National Assembly. In 1944, 
these legislators extended Lescot’s term 
of office for another seven years. 
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ress Assn 


Enrique Mosca (left) and Jose Tam- 
borini head 4-party coalition op- 
posing Peron at Argentine polls. 


Fighting 79th in Session 


What Happened: Tackling two sub- 
jects at the same time — the State of the 
Union and the annual budget — Presi- 
dent Truman outlined the legislative 
needs of the country in his message to 
the second session of the 79th Congress. 

It will cost approximately $35,860,- 
000,000 to run the United States for the 
next fiscal year (the twelve months be- 
ginning July 1, 1946), President Tru- 
man told Congress. During that period 
he expected to reduce the national debt 
by $4,000,000,000, by using Treasury 
cash reserves, 

Receipt of the message made it pos- 
sible for Congress to act on strike legis- 
lation and other matters on which voting 
had been held up. Representative May, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, announced that his 
group will propose its own strike-control 
measure if the Labor Committee does 
not act soon. 

The spread of strikes throughout the 
nation has convinced many congressmen 
that strong curbs should be placed on 
labor. The May-Arends bill, already re- 
ported out by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, would strip unions of collective 
bargaining rights if they struck in viola- 
tion of contract. It also would bar labor 
unions from making financial contribu- 
tions or otherwise taking part in all po- 
litical campaigns. 

What’s Behind It: It was not expected 
that the President would balance the 
budget, with the national debt so high. 
But it is encouraging to note how much 
less “in the hole” we will be. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1946 


Gl Joe Wants to Go Home 


What’s Happened: Chief of Staff Gen. 
Eisenhower has ordered all Army 
theater commanders to forbid mass 
meetings of soldiers protesting against 
slow demobilization. He said that “dem- 
onstrations could serve no useful pur- 
pose” now that the Army has published 
its demobilization policy. 

Gen. Eisenhower had previously ex- 
plained to a joint session of Congress 
that we cannot “bring the boys home” 
any faster and still carry out two “vitally 
important missions” — occupation du- 
ties, and protection of billions of dollars 
of U. S. property still overseas. Occupa- 
tion duties include destroying enemy 
fortifications, guarding roads and power 
plants; supervising government and re- 
education programs; patrolling bound- 
aries; and maintaining order. 

The Army must have 1,500,000 men 
left on July 1 to carry out our obliga- 
tions, or the results will be “catastroph- 
ic,” the General warned. He pledged 
that by that date all men with 40 points 
or with two years’ service would be out 
of the Army or bound for home. 

Not all congressmen were convinced 
by the General’s detailed explanation of 
our occupation needs. A special Senate 
Military Affairs subcommittee is inves- 
tigating the demobilization delay. 

What’s Behind It: Under the Articles 
of War, these demonstrations could now 
be considered mutiny. They are also 
contrary to the oath servicemen take 
when they join the Army. 

Congressmen have been quick to re- 
spond to the protests, however, partly 
because this is an election year and they 
are concerned about the soldier vote. 





international } 
Joseph Hutcheson (left) represents 
U. S., Sir John Singleton, Britain, 
in Angio-American Palestine probe. 








Doyle in Philadelphia Becord 
Tea for Two 


CED Reconversion Report 


What Happened: Reconversion Road 
has not been as bumpy as expected, and 
the changeover to peacetime production 
is already 90 per cent complete in many 
parts of the country, the Committee for 
Economic Development reported. 

Five months after V-J Day, the coun- 
try has reached the highest peacetime 
level of production and employment in 
its history, Paul G. Hoffman, CED chair- 
man, announced, He said that 52,000,- 
000 persons are already-employed in 
civilian jobs, only 2,000,000 are unem- 
ployed, and there are still hundreds of 
thousands of unfilled jobs. 

Our goal of full employment and full 
production set for September, 1946, can 
be reached months earlier if labor-man- 
agement) disputes are settled soon, Mr. 
Hoffman predicted. He pointed out that 
teamwork between industry, labor and 
Government had made possible the un- 
expected progress on the reconversion 
job. A continuation of that cooperation 
was necessary, he said, to finish the 
job in record time. Detroit, Ohio, and 
the Pacific Northwest are the three spots 
where progress has been slowest. 

What’s Behind It: Part of the credit 
for a speedy reconversion should go to 
the CED itself. Organized three years 
ago, its efforts to get businessmen to 
plan in advance for postwar production 
and employment have done much to 
eliminate confusion and delay. 

Before reconversion is successfully 
completed, millions of returning service- 
men must be absorbed into the ranks of 
the employed. The excellent progress so 
far gives us good reason to believe that 
the full production-full employment goal 
is much more than a vision. 
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replaced by the Stars and Stripes. It 
was also the day that Texas lost its 
“Navy,” a fleet of four small schooners, 

Democracy’s “Birth Certificate.” Pro- 
tected by a bullet-proof, burglar-proof, 
fire-proof, water-proof bronze frame, 
the Magna Charta left for home in 
England. Brought to the U. S. in 1989 
for the New York’s Fair, it was guarded 
by the Library of Congress during the 








Press Association 


Placards carried by soldiers at Fort Shafter, Hawaii, express Gl gripes at 
slow demobilization. Gen. Eisenhower ordered end to go-home meetings. 


U. S. Strike Roundup 


What Happened: President Truman 
played the role of “Missouri compro- 


Bowles and Butter 


What Happened: Many Americans 
know which side their bread is buttered 


war, was moved secretly to Fort Knox. 


Wrested by the feudal barons from King 


John at Runnymede in 1215, the docu- 
ment is covered by armor plateglass, 
separated from the ancient parchment 
by strips of rubber. If the glass were 
pressed flat against the document, it 
would become brittle because of its age. 

Parlez-vous Russian? The UNO Gen- 
eral Assembly is another Tower of 
Babel, with delegates from 51 nations 
speaking almost that many languages. 
The linguistic barrier is hurdled by us- 
img two so-called “working languages,” 
French and English. There are also five 
so-called “official languages” — French, 
English, Spanish, Russian, and Chinese. 
Any delegate is permitted to deliver 
speeches in any of these tongues. If he 
uses Chinese, Spanish or Russian, his 
speech may be translated into French 
or English. 


miser” in an attempt to bring peace to on these days—neither. To ease the oat 
the embattled industrial front. He pro- butter shortage, Secretary of Agriculture ‘ rst — é Bese am 3 ore , J 
posed an 18.5 cents an hour wage in- Anderson has proposed that the ceiling pat act f bo: -* . a ae all inti 
crease in the steel dispute. This dispute price of butter be raised by 18 cents. ” of A ) b mesg Il aadll the: 
was considered the key to the settle- He recommended a 6 cent increase by 4 ™ — ar npaicy Ay: t Lest a I 
ment of al] actual and potential strikes. Feb. 1, and another 12 cent rise by the aie’ ' ae" cach th Se - os a: AS : tern 
The President’s figure was in between _ time the $525,000,000 Government sub- : » - - a 4 ite Y pager F rer thin 
the 25 cent increase — later reduced to sidy to dairy producers is discontinued. ya . ~— ‘¢ Th 7 ag i ’ i P the the 
19.5 cents — sought by the United Steel Price Administrator Chester Bowles os a” he tol pe aia rs ‘Miceell tive 
Workers, and the 15 cents an hour has stated that, “OPA is vigorously op- re th rie: . “er 4 8 che we 
offered by the U. S. Steel Corporation. posed to any price increase for butter.” - ™°™* 8S a we — $ f 7 uf . 
The proposal was rejected. by U. S. Both Mr. Bowles and Mr. Anderson Americans like to sniff a bit of sn c 
: : now and then. It nets about $500,000 gov 


Steel and the workers went on strike. 
However, Henry J. Kaiser, who operates 
steel plants on the West Coast, accepted 
the President’s terms. 

The Administration had agreed to 
permit steel price increases of about 
$4 a ton if the dispute were settled. 

Electrical and packing-house workers 
walked out on schedule. In the meat 
strike, where AFL and CIO unions seek 
a 25 cents an hour pay rise, Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach appointed a 
fact-finding board. 

In the General Motors dispute, fact- 
finders recommended a 17.4 per cent 
wage increase. The union accepted, al- 
though its original demand was for 30 
per cent. GM rejected the recommenda- 
tion, saying that it was based on “un- 
sound” assumptions. 

What’s Behind It: Some observers saw 
a danger of inflation in the Administra- 
tion’s strategy of granting higher steel 
prices and offering to pay more for 
Government meat. 


havé taken fighting stands. Stabilization 
Director John C. Collet will have to 
umpire the dispute. 

What’s Behind It: Much of the butter 
shortage stems from the fact that there 
is ne ceiling price on cream. Dairy 
farmers prefer to use their milk to make 
cream and ice cream. Price Administra- 
tor Bowles maintains that a higher ceil- 
ing on butter will not increase the 
supply, but it will increase the pressure 
on the defenses against inflation. 


Scholastic Newsettes 


Git Along, Little Dogey! Texans say 
they “annexed the Union” on Feb. 16, 
1846. The U. S. Supreme Court says 
Texas became the 28th state on Dec. 
29, 1845. To make sure they celebrate 
their “Centennial of Statehood” on the 
right day, Lone Star residents began 
whooping it up Dec. 29 and won't stop 
until Feb. 16. That was the day the 
Lone Star flag on the state_capitol was 
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a month from its 18 cents a pound tax 
on the pulverized tobacco — which 
is nothing to be sneezed at. 





Smith in Bridgeport Sunday Pos! 
Time Ripe for Kibitzing? 
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Adapted from « cartoon by Fitzpatrick im Colliers 


oes the UNO Go Far Enough? 


Judge R: We are gathered here to discuss a problem of 
intimate concern to every human being on the earth. Should 
there be a world government now? 

Let us open this round table discussion by defining the 
term itself, What do we mean by “world government”? I 
think we can all agree that a world government presupposes 
the creation of an international central legislature and execu- 
tive which would be given the power to make laws binding 
upon individuals of all nations. 

Our first opinion on whether there ought to be a world 
government now will come from Senator T, who represents 
the point of view of one segment of American opinion. 
Senator, what do you think? 

Senator T: The mere definition of world government 
points up the fact that it would not work now. The plain 
truth is that the nations of the world are not willing or ready 
to surrender the right of self-government in order to be gov- 
erned by a central legislature. Many of the nations would 
have a tiny and almost insignificant representation. Certainly, 
the American people will never consent to have representa- 
tives from Bosnia or Bolivia tell them how to run their af- 
fairs. We paid a high price for our sovereignty and we will 
not give up our God-given rights. 

Newspaperman D: There is nothing sacred or “God-given” 
about sovereignty. In days gone by, men were kept in po- 
litical bondage by the so-called divine doctrine of the sov- 
ereignty of kings. We Americans challenged that doctrine 
in 1776. If sovereignty means anything to us today, it means 
control over the destiny of the people by the people them- 
selves. According to our democratic principles, sovereignty 
resides in the people; not in the governments which they 
create, 
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A Round Table Discussion on World Government 


Nor is there anything unchanging or inflexible about 
sovereignty. All nations are constantly “sacrificing” their 
sovereignty. We did so when we joined the International 
Postal Union, or the International Labor Office, or dozens 
of other agencies for international cooperation. 

Veteran B: All this is highfalutin talk. Let’s get down to 
brass tacks. If our aim is te keep world peace, there is.no 
need for world government: The only peace that will stick 
is a peace imposed by force. I wouldn’t trust a world gov- 
ernment — or any government except our own. Let's face it, 
we are living in a world of wild dogs and it’s the dog with 
the sharpest teeth who wins every time. Right now, the 
only way to maintain the peace we won is to make our 
good old U. S. A. so strong that it could flatten any country 
that is itching for trouble. a 

Scientist E: But you are leaving out the realities of our 
day. In this atomic age, no one country can ever be strong 
enough to maintain world peace. If the animal man is to 
survive an the face of the earth, the creation of a world 
government with security on the basis of law is not merely 
desirable but imperative. As Dr, Einstein recently pointed 
out, “So long as there are sovereign states with their separ- 
ate armaments and armament secrets, new world wars can- 
not be avoided.” The problem resolves itself to the propo- 
sition: either world government or world oblivion. 

Judge R: How do you feel about that, Senator? 

Senator T: The problem of. world security is to me essen- 
tially a political problem. The views of physical scientists 
are, therefore, no more helpful than the views of chiropodists 
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or chiropractors. It is in political experience and not in 
science that we must seek for our answers. 

Scientist E: The record of history shows that politicians 
haven’t enjoyed extraordinary successes in their roles. 

Senator .T: But the record also shows that the democra- 
cies constitute only a small minority in the world of today. 
Even among the Big Five, the corner-stone of any proposed 
world government, only three of the nations have anything 
resembling free elections. How in the name of common 
horse sense, can you expect the autocracies and dictatorships 
to instruct their representatives in the world government to 
vote democratically? 

Veteran B: Thank you, Senator. That’s the very point I 
make. We should be outvoted in any world government. 
What’s more, every breach of international law by some 
loud mouth who wanted to go into the Caesar business, 
would mean a state of war. And that’s exactly what we are 
trying to avoid, The only way to have world peace is for the 
U. S. A. to have the world’s largest air force, with or with- 
out atomic bombs. Here’s how General Jimmy Doolittle 
summed up the Pacific war. The Navy, he said, had the 
ships and the supremacy to make the invasion of Japan 
possible. The Army had the men to make invasion success- 
ful: The B-29s and the atomic bomb made invasion un- 
necessary. 

If we’re strong enough, there can’t be any wars. No one 
will dare to pick a fight with us. It’s no use, the world isn’t 
ready yet for world government. The only thing it will listen 
to is brute force. It’s like trying to hitch a wagon to a wild 
horse before he’s broken to harness. You wind up by crack- 
ing up the wagon and making the horse wilder than ever. 

Newspaperman D: To listen to you and the Senator talk, 
one gets the impression that nothing happened on that fate- 
ful morning of July 16, 1945, that there is no such thing 
as an atomic bomb. Wake up — it is later than you think. 

The simple fact is that mankind must fashion a plan for 


Werner in Chicago Sup 


“Fi rst Steps” 
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enduring peace — or face extinction. There is no other choice. 
I know. I have covered two world wars. Another world war 
would carry the world to final and complete destruction. 

Senator T: No one disputes the horrors of war. Let’s get 
back to the subject of discussion. It is my considered judg- 
ment that a world government is impracticable now, that 
no nation will voluntarily surrender its prerogatives of sov- 
ereignty. Even if we had a world government, it is still 
questionable whether it could prevent wars. 

Scientist E: My feeling is that it’s impracticable not to 
have a world government. The only way to prevent war is 
to establish a world of law — there is no other way. And 
a world of law means a world government which could curb 
the sovereign power of nations to attack other nations. Here 
in our own country, after the Revolutionary War, we had a 
confederation of thirteen sovereign states. They each volun- 
tarily surrendered some of their individual sovereignty to 
found these United States. Today the fact that atomic bombs 
are manufactured in Tennessee does not frighten the citi- 
zens of New York. 

Judge R: Mr. D, you've covered sessions of the League 
of Nations at Geneva. Do you think that the UNO could be- 
come the basis of a world government? 

Newspaperman D: That brings up an excellent point. 
At this moment, 51 nations are meeting in London at the 
first session of the General Assembly. In a special sense, 
the United Nations are a confederation of sovereign nations, 
The very fact that they agreed to band together is in itself 
an abridgement of sovereignty. In the United Nations Or- 
ganization we have a nucleus for a world government. 

Senator T: You typewriter-statesmen are easily over- 
whelmed. The UNO could not prevent a war among the 
Big Powers. And it’s usually the Big Powers who start wars. 

Scientist E: Thank you, Senator. That only points up the 
advantages of a world government over the presently con- 
stituted UNO. You are arguing on our side, Senator. 

Veteran B: No, he isn’t. The fact is that there will always 


be wars because that’s the way human nature works. And , 


as long as there is human nature and war, the one thing 
I'll ever trust is a Garand rifle, or the world’s biggest stock- 
piles of atomic bombs. 

Scientist E: But is what you say about human nature a 
scientific fact? In the past, people thought duelling was in- 
herent in human nature, They know better now. From the 
beginning, the only principle that has ever brought peace 
with freedom to men has been law — the rules of conduct. 
At first these rules were centered around the family group. 
Later, as man struggled up from his savage status, the ap- 
plication of law was gradually extended to larger and larger 
groups: to the tribe, to the city-state, to the nation-state. The 
next logical step is the world state. 

Newspaperman D: You might add, Mr. E, that a growing 
number of people are beginning to realize the inevitability 
of world government — among them men of such differing 
political views as Conservative Anthony Eden and Labor- 
ite Ernest Bevin. I’m not plunking all my faith in a world 
government. I realize some of the weaknesses in that pro- 
posal. But I do say, let’s try it. There is no time to lose. 
We owe it to ourselves. We owe it to. our children. Nothing 
less than world government can assure peace. 

Judge R: We now turn the forum over to you, readers of 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. What do you think? 
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ECAUSE of overcrowded schools, the upper half of our 
class was suddenly pushed ahead and graduated in Feb- 
ruary, instead of June, I had intended to move straight on 
into college — not an eastern college, snobbish and sissified, 
but a big, sturdy mid-western institution like Wisconsin or 
Michigan, where they had real football teams. The col- 
legiate year, however, would not open until fall. Here I was, 
in February, with nothing to do, apparently, until Septem- 
ber. To tide myself over, and incidentally to astonish my 
parents and my friends, I determined to go out and get a 
job, something to do with writing, preferably; maybe a 
newspaper job. — 

The newspaper I wanted to work for was The Daily News. 
At home, it was the family favorite. I had peddled it as a 
child, flipping the cable cars at Fifty-Fifth and Wentworth, 
and I had met at dinner, in his own apartment, its man- 
aging editor, Mr. Charles Faye, whose son, Stanley, had 
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been a classmate of mine. So I went downtown to make 
my plea to Mr. Faye. 

This heavy-set, blustering, impulsive, kind-hearted man 
had an affliction. He stuttered. However, in his office, wear- 
ing @ black skull cap, he seemed far more formidable than 
he had at his own dinner table. 

“We n-never hire inexperienced men,” he said, “And I 
don’t. advise you to go into the n-n-newspaper business. But 
if you m-must try it, go see the City Press Association. They 
mimake a business of t-t-training reporters.” 

Mr, Saylor, the head of the City Press, who wrote books 
oe he kept me a long while, lecturing me on the dis- 

tages of the newspaper profession. There were at least 


, @ thousand applications, he said, ahead of mine. I would 


have to wait, maybe years, for my turn. Even then the 


ae - chances against success were overwhelming. Most applicants, 
Me. Saylor said, fail. They lack the flair. And-for the few 


do make good, he went on, the pay is small, com- 
fed to other careers. The more Mr. Saylor talked, the more 
pambition grew. So at the end of a dismal hour, when I 
‘him I still wanted to try it, he said he would put my 
8 down, though it might be months before I heard from 


Within a week Mr. Saylor telephoned, asking me to re- 
on the morrow for a one-day assignment. There was 
to be something called a primary. It had to do with 
fons. My instructions, on arriving at the City Press, 
ito proceed to an outlying ward on the northwest side, 


port: 


ty ‘nd llect from every polling place a printed sheet of can- 


ies. They gave me the addresses. I had never been 
am that part of town before. I rode out on the street car. 
I had no idea how to schedule a route, and was too proud 
to seek advice. Through deep snow, in an icy wind that 
whipped across the prairies, omitting lunch, half-running, 
half-walking, so as not to be late, I blundered back and forth 
through the long list of places, mostly cigar stores, and got 
back to the City Press at six o'clock, dismayed at being so 
late. 

A man in a green eyeshade greeted me coolly. 

“What ward did you say? That’s impossible. Are you sure 
you got ‘em all? Because that’s a big ward, the farthest out 
of any, and you're the first one back.” 

He told me to wait in the next room. I had not eaten 
since breakfast. I waited two hours, then looked in again. 

“Hello!” said the man in the green eyeshade. “What are 
you doing here?” 

“You told me to wait,” I said. 

“Did I? Well, all right, you can run along now.” 

He paid me a dollar. I went home, happy and confident, 
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Illinois, and realized his ambition of getting a degree 
from the University of Wisconsin where there was a 
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over the Paris office of the News and remained there 
until 1933, reporting the Balkan Wars, World War I, 
and the Peace Conferences. In 1914 he resigned as editor 
of his old paper to edit the Paris edition of the New 
York Post. 
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and sure enough, about a week later, here was a telegram 
from Mr. Saylor saying to come at once. I skipped break- 
fast, ran to the Fifty-Third Street Station, caught a train, 
and trotted across town to the office. 

Mr. Saylor was sardonic. 

“Too bad,” he said. “What made you so late? I sent two 
wires, The other fellow showed up half an hour ago. He 
got the job.” 

A great lump filled my throat. 

“Where did he live?” I managed to ask. 

“Oh, I don’t know — somewhere up on the near North 
Side.” 

I stumbled out, half-blind with disappointment. What 
scalded me was the injustice of it, for the wires had been 
sent simultaneously, and I had had four times as far to go 
as my unknown rival. Dif they realize at The Daily News 
how unfair the City Press could be? I determined to see Mr. 
Faye again. 

Although my outraged feelings would hardly let me 
speak, I must have moved his pity. He pressed a button. A 
thin, severe-looking young man entered. He was in shirt- 


sleeves. This was my first meeting with Henry Justin Smith.’ 


“M-Mr, Smith,” said Mr. Faye, “this young man thinks 
he wants to be a n-n-newspaperman.” 

Smith, glancing from one to the other of us with his ice- 
blue eyes that concealed so well the tenderness of his spirit, 
must have seen that Faye was favorable. 

“Be down at seven in the morning,” he rasped, as if he 
already hated me. 

So I went to work for The Daily News as a picture-chaser 
at five dollars a week. The hours were from seven to three, 
with a “dog watch” twice a week until five-thirty. My first 
assignment was to go out and get photographs of the lead- 
ing candidates in a charity bazaar beauty contest. Except 
in finding the addresses, I had no difficulty. Each beauty 
was accommodating, not to say eager. One lived in a South 
Side basement apartment near the Loop. She was wearing 
a wrapper, her hair was in curl-papers, and her face was 
smeared with cream, 

“Ma,” she called out, “it’s a man from The Daily News. 
He wants my picture. Have we still got that picture?” 

“No,” said a voice. “I gave it away.” 

“Who to?” , 

“Aunt Rosie.” 

“All right. We'll go over to Aunt Rosie’s and get it.” 

My beauty quickly cleaned up and dressed for the street. 
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We walked around the bleck to Aunt Rosie’s and I got the 
picture. I got all the pictures. 

I was soon to discover, however, that picture-chasing was 
far more uncertain than it had seemed on that first day. 
People who were getting divorces, people whose relatives 
were in trouble with the law, and society people, didn’t like 
to give pictures. Some men, if they could not get a picture 
any other way, would enter a house as a gas man or plumb- 
ing inspector, or through an open window, and steal the 
picture from a mantelpiece or dresser; but if I was supposed 
to do that, no one ever told me. When I came in empty- 
handed, Mr. Smith would merely ask me a few questions 
to make sure I had really tried, then dismiss me with a nod. 

At the office, when they took cognizance of me at all, 
everyone was helpful. I had everything to learn. Instead of 
receiving a wage, I should have been paying tuition. I had 
to learn how to telephone, how to use the directories and 
files, how to find where a street was, and how to get there. 
A kindly stenographer taught me the typewriter. When I 
had no immediate task, I sat by the hour copying stories 
out of the newspapers for practice, to get the hang of the 
style. I learned to write: “John Jones, carpenter, thirty-three 
years old, 4141 South Green Street, was struck and killed 
by a street car early today as he was crossing Wentworth 
Avenue at 48rd Street on his way to work,” presenting first 
the bare facts in a declarative sentence, then elaborating 
with details and the comments of witnesses. If, meanwhile, 
such real reporters as Jack Sutherland or Ben Atwell or 
Sam Lederer or Tom Steep even deigned to notice me, I 
was flattered. And I would stare sidelong for minutes on end 
in surreptitious admiration of a handsome fellow named 
Moon, who was wont to sit reading the papers, with his 
feet on his desk. ; 

I had long hoped for an opportunity to get a piece of my 
own into the paper. At last it came. Mr. Smith called me 
to his desk and, handing me a clipping, snapped: 

“Go out and get the story.” 

The clipping was about a lady in Oak Park who had just 
had triplets. Leaving the “L,” I hastened to the house in- 
dicated, but was unable to summon the nerve to ring the 
bell, for if the woman had just had triplets, I reflected, prob- 
ably she wouldn't feel much like being interviewed. As I 
walked up and down undecided, it occurred to me that the 
lady next door would be likely to know as much about it 


as anyone. I went next door. Sure enough, this neighbor . 


knew all the details, and gladly answered my questions with 
pertinent comment. Hurrying back, I wrote two pages and 
handed them in. Impatiently I waited for the next edition 
to come up. Eagerly I scanned it. There was not one line 
of my story! Long afterward I realized that Mr. Smith had 
sent me out simply for the experience, 

One Sunday in early May, with the thrill of the spring 
in my blood, I betook myself to Riverside and wandered out 
the day with the birds and the violets in the half-flooded 
meadows along the Des Plaines. A song sparrow at the tip 
of a willow beside the river sang for me so long and so 
sweetly that my heart was ravished. I wrote next morning 
a little piece about song sparrows, keeping it impersonal, of 
course, yet with plenty of feeling in it. To my delight, Mr. 
Smith actually printed it, on one of the back pages. Thus 
encouraged, I wrote a similar piece, this time about the 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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TYLES alter in everything. Teen-agers have their fads, 

which vary from season to season. Styles in poetry are 
ever-shifting, too, for a poet reflects the attitudes and ideas 
of the times in which he lives. 

In every period there are fads in art as well as in dress 
and taste. There are also new movements which are not fads 
but new forms of expression. At no moment of history can 
we say, “this is the only style in which one should write — 
or paint, or compose music.” If a work of art is once beau- 
tiful, it remains that way. Keats summed it up when he said, 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

Rhyme, always an important part of verse-writing, is one 
of the ways in which poets have experimented with form. 
You recognize rhyme easily when you hear it, but do you 
know what makes rhyme? 

Tom Hood, whose father was the poet Thomas Hood, 
described rhyme from the conventional viewpoint: “A rhyme 
must commence on an accented syllable. From the accented 
vowel of the syllable to the end, the two or more words 


intended to rhyme must be identical in sound — but the let- 


ter or letters preceding the accented vowel must be unlike 
in sound.” 

“Writing” and “lighting” are “true” rhymes, for here the 
consonant-sounds at the beginning of the accented syllable 
vary. But such words as “writing” and “righting? would not 
be considered rhymes by traditional rule, because the con- 
sonants preceding the accented vowel are alike in sound. 

Versifiers call rhymed two-syllabled words, such as “writ- 
ing” and “lighting,” feminine or double rhymes. One- 
syllabled rhymes like “pray” and “say” are masculine or 
single rhymes. Three-syllabled rhymes, like “gratitude” and 
“platitude,” are triple rhymes. When there are four or five 
rhyming syllables, the rhymes are quadruple and quintuple, 
respectively. Such lengthy rhymes poets employ most often 
for comic effect. 

W. S. Gilbert, half of the famous Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
partnership, deliberately distorted words for the humorous 
effect of the rhyme: 


. For he might have been a Roosian, 
A French or Turk or Proosian, 
Or perhaps Itali-an. 
But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman... 


And do you remember Byron’s: 


But, oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly — have = not henpeck’d you all? 
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A Time 
for Rhyme 


Here is an ingenious rhyme from his “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers:” 


*Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in ’t. 


Interior, or “internal,” rhyme, is rhyme that repeats itself 
several times within the structure of the individual line. For 
example, note the interior rhymes (in italics) of Wallace 
Irwin’s: 

When I was young and slender, a spender, a lender, 

What gentleman adventurer was prankier than I, 
Who lustier at passes with glasses — and lasses. 


How pleasant was the look of ’em as I came jaunting 
ee 


Sometimes the verse-writer puts his rhymes at the begin- 
ing of the line, as well as at the end: 


Come and tap this measure, 
Hum it at your pleasure... 


The words “tap” and “at” are rhymes of a sort, too, al- 
though purists would object to calling them that. The tech- 
nical term for such approximation of sound, rather than 
identical likeness of sound, is assonance. The Elizabethans 
were fond of assonance. They often paired “together” and 
“wither,” “love” and “grove.” Nowadays poets are experi- 
menting with these “on-a-slant” rhymes. “Rebel” poets like 
Amy Lowell were interested in near-rhyming effects. John 
Crowe Ransom, Archibald MacLeish, Stephen Spender, and 
many of the younger poets use assonance as a means of add- 
ing richness to our small store of “true” English rhymes. 
Notice how Shakespeare does this in his song. Archibald 
MacLeish’s lines give us a more extreme and modern ex- 
ample of experiment in rhyme. 


How should I your true love know 
From another one. 

By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandle shoon. 





He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gohe; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 
— Shakespeare 


- « - A poem should be wordless 
As the flight of birds 

A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs ... 

— Archibald MacLetsh 
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Helen G. Douglas 


HEN Helen Gahagan Douglas was elected Congress- 
woman to represent the 14th District of California at 
Washington, her photographs indicated that she would 
brighten any legislative chamber just by being there. Her 
position as delegate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, and her election to the office of California Democratic 
National Committeewoman in 1940, proved her ability to 
make a worthwhile speech. She had not been long in the 
House before she was made a member of the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee. What has fitted her so well for 
such responsibilities? 
Perhaps the story of her career begins at Barnard. Here 
she won fame when Broadway “discovered” the young 
actress in a play she herself had both written and directed. 


She was put into the leading role of a famous dramatist’s 
new production. Well do I remember the reviews of that 
first night! Critics said so little about the play and so much 
about the new star, 

Meanwhile Mrs. Douglas kept up her interest in music, 
studying voice intensively. At the great Salzburg Festivals 
of 1928-30 she sang, and she appeared with other famous 
European opera companies. 

Back in this country, the Theatre Guild’s play for 1936, 
And Stars Remain, starred her. Her husband is her former 
leading man, Melvyn Douglas. They have two children. 

Mrs. Douglas was born into a large family. The Gahagan 
household in Brooklyn was one of the liveliest I ever met, 
for everyone in it seemed charged with vitality. She has 
always been deeply interested in the welfare of young folks 
who grow up under less happy conditions. The children 
of migratory workers, the “Okies,” whom the Douglases 
came upon in their cross-country journeys, especially ap- 
pealed to her sympathy. In fact, it was her strong humani- 
tarian instinct that drew her into social service and the po- 
litical life. Something more than beauty has shaped the 
course of her career. 

What are the five books this brilliant womari best re- 
members from her early days? Dickens’ story of the French 
Revolution, A Tale of Two Cities; Thomas Hardy's great 
novel of passion and fate, The Return of the Native; Huckle- 
berry Finn, a boy’s epic of the Mississippi by Mark Twain; 
Washington Irving’s Sketch Book; and the Twice Told Tales 
of Hawthorne. 1 enjoyed these myself when I was in my 
teens, and every one is just as good today as then. 





Cub Reporter 


(Concluded) 


wood pewee, a bird Mr. Holt had introduced me to in 
Minnesota. It also was printed. These successes elated me. 
I was no longer a mere picture-chaser or super copy boy. 
I was writing now for The Daily News. I had had two pieces 
published. Suppose they were only about birds, not people 
— what of it? I would soon write about people, too. . 

I was sent to fires. The horses galloped, the gongs clanged, 
the excitement was tremendous. Engines throbbed. Great 
fountains of water played into the flames. Ladders went up. 
Firemen climbed them, and brought down people from 
smoking windows. Sometimes, like a scene from the Old 
Testament, with smoke and flame and noise like thunder, 
a whole wall fell. By showing my star, worn proudly inside 
my coat, I could pass the police lines. My most interesting 
fire occurred early one morning in a tenement building. 
Many people, especially the women, were not yet dressed. 
They came staggering out, in nightgowns or blankets, weep- 
ing and screaming. One wild-looking mother with long hair 
loose let me carry her baby. I felt, for a moment, like Frank 
Merriwell himself. In that fire, several families were burned 
to death. 

One morning about ten o'clock when, as often happened, 
I was the only reporter left in the local room, Mr. Faye 
came bustling in. Because he walked with one heavy 
shoulder thrust aggressively forward, he was known in the 
local room as “the old side-wheeler.” 


Addressing Mr. Smith, he said in a loud voice: 

“There’s b-been a wreck on the ‘L,’ at Forty-Third Street. 
I just had a phone call. Get someb-body out there right 
away.” 

“Yes, sir. I'm afraid our men are all out on assignment, 
but there'll be one in any minute. I'll try to round up some- 
body by phone.” 

Mr. Faye, looking around, saw me at the back of the room. 

“Who's that?” 

“Oh, that’s Paul Mowrer.” 

“Well, why not send him? Paul!” he called. 

I jumped. “Yes, sir?” 

“Get out on this story. Hurry up, now. Find out what 
m-makes this wreck d-different from any other wreck that 
ever h-happened, and put that in your lead.” 

As I rushed for the street car, Mr. Faye’s admonition kept 


running through my head: “Find out what makes this wreck 


different, and put that in your lead.” 


The wreck turned out to be not very serious, A train had ; 


run off the rails. The people were scared and shaken, but 
no one was really hurt. However, about twenty yards of ties 
had been reduced to a truly amazing collection of splinters. 
I put into my lead a few phrases describing those splinters. 
Before the two other men who were now on their way could 


arrive, I went in and wrote my story. It got into the paper — 


just as I had written it. What was more, it got on page one ~ 


and stayed there through two editions. I had made the front 4 


page at last. 


Reprinted from The House of Europe by permission of Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co. 
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Selecting High School Plays 


BY ERNEST BAVELY 


Every high school produces one or more 
plays during a school year. To speech depart- 
ments or dramatic coaches on whom tiis 
responsibility devolves, the problem of stand- 
ards in selection of suitable plays for student 
production constantly presents itself. Here 
is an article by Ernest Bavely which should 
offer real help to those in this dilemma. Mr. 
Bavely is widely known as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the National Thespian Society, and 
editor of its publication, The High School 
Thespian. THE EDITORS. 


HAT standards shall we have for the , 


selection of plays at the high school 
level? This question has been one of deep 
concern to this writer for some time. Un- 
doubtedly, the same question has been of 
deep concern to all who are associated with 
the production of plays in the high school 
theatre, particularly among those who want 
to see better plays produced. 

If it is necessary to have standards for 
the selection of meats, fruit, lumber, race 
horses, cats, dogs, and petunias, there is 
certainly no good reason why we should not 
have standards for the selection of so im- 
portant an article as the high school play. 
The needs for a practical, workable list of 
play standards can be grouped as follows: 

1. To provide teacher-directors with prac- 
tical, uniform criteria for determining the 
suitability of plays for high school produc- 
tion. 

2. To give added “backing” to those 
teacher-directors who are producing plays 
of high calibre. 

3. To give playwrights and play pub- 
lishers more definite information on the 
requirements of high school plays. 

4. To further the cause for better high 
school plays, particularly among school au- 
thorities. 


This writer took upon himself the task 
of finding or establishing a list of standards 
for selecting the high school play. He was 
particularly interested in a list of standards 
that, as someone expressed it, “we can work 
by and live by,” standards that would be of 
the greatest value to the largest number of 
teachers, and consistent with the highest 
aims and aspirations of the high school 
theatre. 

Discussion of play standards with various 
teachers of dramatics revealed two signifi- 
cant facts. One was the indefiniteness of the 
replies given by some, and the other was the 
over-emphasis placed by certain teachers 
on certain requirements. In the first group 
were those who solved the problem with the 
statement: “Choose a good play and every- 
thing will take care of itself.” A few in this 
group seemed to consider a discussion of 
play standards superfluous. In the second 
group were those who, for example, main- 

tained that the one important requirement 
was the literary value of the play, or its 
appeal to the child’s natural interests, or 
its value as entertainment, or its availability 
at a reduced royalty fee. The standards set 
by many of these teachers were determined 
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in the light of their own personal likes and dislikes, their 
, own teaching experiences and the schools and communities 
in which they were located. It also became evident that the 
word “standards” is subject to numerous definitions, some 
of which can be very original. 

The following letter was addressed to sixty prominent 
high school teacher-directors located in various parts of the 
country, “some of whom were located in the larger cities and 
others in towns and rural schools: : 

Dear DimmecTor: 

What standards shall we have for the selection of plays at 
high school level? 

I am certain that all of us, including teachers, administrators, 
publishers, and playwrights who are interested in the growth and 
development of dramatics in our secondary schools and who 
want to see better plays produced, will welcome a list of stand- 
ards, representative of the views held by leaders in our particular 
educational field. I am equally certain that we want our stand- 
ards to be practical, so that they will be of the greatest value 
to the largest number of schools and teachers, and yet consistent 
with the highest aims and aspirations of the high school theatre. 

Please list on the enclosed sheet of paper the standards you 
recommend for the- selection of plays at the high school level. 

(Signed) Ernest BAvELy 


Replies were received from thirty-seven teachers. With 
this information before him, the writer was able to formu- 
late a list of standards which seemed to express the views 
of the majority of teachers from whom he had heard. A 
copy of the proposed standards was sent to each of the 
thirty-seven teachers for criticisms and suggestions. The 
replies were as a whole very favorable. 

In the light of the criticisms and suggestions offered, the 
original list of standards was revised and the following draft 
was presented to the high school division of the American 
Educational Theatre Association in 1938: 


Standards for the Selection of Plays at the 
High School Level 


Purpose of the high school play. The primary purpose 
of the high school play should-be that of furthering the 


development of the high school child. It should be regarded, 


as a part of the educational process of the school. Its value 
as entertainment should be given careful consideration, but 
held secondary in importance to its educational value. 

1. The high school play should have a worthwhile theme, 
be sincere and true in its interpretation of life, and accurate 
in its reflection of customs and manners. 

2. It should have literary value. That is, it should be 
written in acceptable language and in accordance with ac- 
cepted standards of playwriting, and as such it should be 
emotionally and intellectually stimulating. 

8. It should be within the capacities of the high school 
student to understand and appreciate, taking into con- 
sideration the influence of vicarious experience and the 
student’s natural interests. 

4. It should challenge the highest creative and artistic 
abilities of all who are associated with its production, 
thereby affording rich opportunities for study, analysis and 
experimentation. 

5. It should be good theatre, affording opportunities for 
sincere acting, and be satisfying as entertainment. It should 


lead rather than follow the community standards of enter-. 


tainment and appreciation. 

6. It should be free of highly sophisticated or advanced 
roles, vulgarity or profanity, objectionable subject matter, 
and sordid and unwholesome presentations of characters and 
scenes. 

Other factors which should be taken into consideration in 
selecting the high school play: 

1. Is the play adaptable to the physical equipment of 
the school in which it will be produced? 

2. Does the play make unreasonable demands upon the 
play production budget? On the other hand, does it take 
its proportionate share of the budget, thereby giving the 
school the highest type of play which it can afford? 

3. Does the play fit in with the plays which have preceded 
it and those which will follow it, giving variety to the year's 
production schedule? 

4. As a dramatic project, does the play afford oppor- 
tunities for participation to many students? 

5. Does the play come within the interests and qualifi- 
cations of the teacher upon whom the responsibility for pro- 
ducing it is placed? 

With these standards was included the following list of 
plays which were recommended by the thirty-seven teachers 
as meeting all or most of the requirements given here. (The 
figure after each title indicates the number of teachers who 
rcommended that particular play.) 

. Little Women. 9 

. Growing Pains. 9 

. Smilin’ Through. 9 

. The Youngest. 6 

. The Late Christopher Bean. 6 
. News Fires. 6 

. The Patsy. 6 

. Seventeen. 5 

. The Romantic Age. 4 

. Sun-Up. 4 

. The Queen’s Husband. 4 
. Skidding. 4 


. Spring Dance. 4 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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Types of Speech Contests 


Hie number and types of speech contests vary from state 

to state and from year to year. The NFL conducts con- 
tests in debate, original oratory, oratorical declamation, 
humorous declamation, dramatic declamation, and extem- 
pore speaking. It also sponsors the National Student 
Congress. Many states conduct all of these contests, some 
hold competitions in a limited number of them while others 
hold some of these and some additional ones — for example, 
the Iowa High School Forensic League has contests in 
interpretative reading and radio speaking as well as in 
debate and discussion, extempore speaking, and original 
oratory. A list of all the types of contests which are held in 
this country would be more impressive than valuable. Some 
specific comments about the problems and development of 
some of the more popular events should be enlightening. 


Debate 


Debate is probably the most popular of all of the extra- 
curriculum speech activities. This popularity is accounted 
for in part by the fact that debate has additional values for 
the participant because it is a team proposition. Debate and 
dramatics stand alone in this respect in the speech field. 
All others are based upon individual performance. Every 
state in the Union has adopted the two-man team in place 
of the three-man team which was used originally. 

Time limits vary but not widely. Most high-school debates 
have constructive speeches from eight to ten minutes in 
length with rebuttals from three to five minutes. Some states 
have done experimental work with single-rebutta] debates, 
the Oregon plan, and variations of this cross-examination 
type of debate. Audience participation through an open 
forum has been tried in several instances. These new types 
have been tried in both non-decision and decision debates. 
This constructive attitude on the part of the directors is one 
of the chief guarantees of the future of debate as an edu 
cational technique. Whatever changes are needed to keep 
abreast of the times, these will be made. 

During the past fifteen years there has been a real revolu- 
tion in the type of speaking used in high-school debates. As 
late as the “twenties” the average high-school debate was 
a declamation contest (the constructive speeches) followed 
by a debate (the rebuttals). All constructive speeches were 
memorized. The better teams merely used a bit of initial 
rebuttal and perhaps a few words of adaptation injected 
occasionally into the speech. The “revolution” has been a 
change to extempore speaking in the constructive speeches. 
The debate now starts with the first negative constructive 
speech. Obviously, the first affirmative must be prepared 
and cannot adapt to anything in the debate. After that, 
the team that is speaking extempore has an enormous ad- 
vantage. It quickly outmaneuvers opponents who use 
prepared speeches and it was the consistent winning of this 
type of speaking that led to such wide-spread adoption of 
this style of speaking in debate. It is still not used exclu- 
sively but indications are that it soon will be. 

The casual reader must not interpret this as meaning that 


By ARTHUR SECORD and RUTH THOMAS 

Brooklyn College Passaic, N. J., Public Schools 
debaters are giving unprepared speeches. The speaking is 
“extempore,” not “impromptu.” The material used in the 
constructive speeches is carefully worked out but the final 
wording, and even the fina] organization, is done during 
the debate. This permits the material to be directed against 
the arguments which the opposition has already used rather 
than against what it was believed they might use. Debate 
has come a long way and it is now distinctly modern. 


Oratory 


Oratory may be defined as that branch of formal public 
speaking which arises from great convictions. When high- 
school orators observe this definition their work is usually 
good; when they ignore it their orations are frequently 
inferior. For example, when a farm boy writes an oration 
about some phase of the Federal farm program which is 
within his grasp; when a Negro student writes an oration 
entitled, “On Being Black”; when any thoughtful high- 
school student writes an oration concerning juvenile delin- 
quency; those are orations. They come from the heart and 
emotions are involved. Artificiality disappears and genuine 
communication takes place. Compare these efforts with the 
orations written for specific oratorical contests on such 
subjects as “Thomas Jefferson” or “The Constitution.” The 
subjects are excellent but not as,topics for orations for high- 
school students. More and more these orations are reflecting 
the hopes, disappointments, dreams, and ambitions of the 
students who write and deliver them. By this change the 
speech teachers have once more made a constructive con- 
tribution to the thinking of their students. 


Declamation 


In the United States three types of declamation contest 
are recognized. They are oratorical, humorous, and dramatic. 

Oratorical declamation is the delivery of a speech, from 
memory, which was originally written (and probably de- 
livered) by some other person. One of the serious problems 
in this event has been the discovery of fresh and worthwhile 
material. In 1922 an oratorical declamation contest was held 
in Michigan in which, of the ten speakers, eight gave 
“Spartacus to the Gladiators” and the other two gave the 
“Call to Arms.” While this was probably not typical it is 
indicative of a condition which needed attention. In current 
contests many modern speeches are heard. Some of the 
better orations written by college and university students 
for their contests are also being used. 

The contest has been attacked on the ground that it is not 
original and, therefore, not creative in character. In many 
states participation in oratorical declamation is limited to 
freshmen and sophomores. At this level it has much merit 
since it permits a student to gain confidence by the delivery 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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The 


(1946-1947 


Debate 
Question: 





eg the high schools ot the United States debate dur- 
ing 1946-47 the question, “Shall the Federal Government 
regulate labor unions to prevent strikes by compulsory arbi- 
tration?” (This tentative wording is my own, for illustration 
only.) 

1. Is the problem an immediate one? Yes. Read your 
headlines. Strikes or threats of strikes are under way in steel, 
automobiles, railroads, oil,,meat-packing, telephones, and a 
long list of other industries. The unions, 14,000,000 strong, 
wish to retain their take-home wartime wages. 

2. Will the subject be current in 1946-47? Yes, and in 
1956-57. Whether prices continue upward or deflation 
swamps us, the CIO, AF of L, and other unions will con- 
tinue to demand wages, will strike or threaten to strike. 

3. Can the problem be satisfactorily worded for debating 
purposes? Yes. Colleges have often debated a proposition 
in this field. 

4. Will the problem be interesting and meaningful to high 
school debaters? Yes. Many of them have worked in war 
plants. Their fathers, brothers, and friends are directly in- 
volved, 

5. Will the problem be interesting to audiences, either 
community organizations or radio listeners? Labor disturb- 
ances affect every community. Editors, radio directors, 
housewives, industrialists, storekeepers, farmers, other con- 
sumers — all will readily listen. This fact means that high 
school debaters will easily have access to community au- 
diences. It also means that prominent speakers will be ready 
to talk on this subject. 

6. Will materials on the proposition be abundant? The 
AF of L, CIO, National Association of Manufacturers, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and scores of other 
organizations will no doubt cooperate in supplying the de- 
baters with materials. An avalanche of books, pamphlets, 
Government decuments, and periodical literatyre on labor 
history and policy may be found in the libraries. Radio dis- 


NEXT YEAR’S DEBATE TOPIC WILL BE 
ONE OF THESE THREE 


Here is a statement on each of the three subjects 
selected at the Columbus convention for voting on the 
1946-7 question. 

The NUEA Committee on Debate Materials and Inter- 
state Cooperation met on Thursday morning, December 
27, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, 
and began its annual task of selecting the topics which 
are to be submitted to the high schools of the nation for 
the annual poll. Many outstanding high school speech 
people met with the committee. All in all 61 different 
debate questions were considered. 

By five-thirty in the afternoon they had been success- 
fully boiled down to the three discussed on these pages. 
No one of them has been “officially” worded. When the 
general topic is selected it will then be turned over to 
the wording committee for final action. Study these care- 
fully, read about them elsewhere and then rank them 
first, second and third on the coupon (opposite page) 
and mail it to Professor Ingham. He will appreciate 
your interest. 


Federal Regulation of Labor Unions 


BY A. CRAIG BAIRD 


Department of Speech, State University of lowa 


cussion programs, as well as individual speeches on the is- 
sue are constantly on the air. 

7. Is the problem beyond the ability of high school de- 
baters? Certainly not. 

8. Does the problem present sufficient angles to permit 
extensive investigation? Yes, The arguments must treat much 
more than wage adjustments. Wage controls may lead to 
control of the economic system. Furthermore, the issue 
becomes one of whether labor is to be encouraged in adding 
to its members and power, whether’a labor government is 
to be established at Washington, and whether socialistic, 
collectivistic, capitalistic, or other governmental ideologies 
shall dominate in the United States a quarter of a century 
hence. 

9. Can the proposition be framed to give equal oppor- 
tunity to both sides? Yes. Public opinion is sharply divided. 
Debaters on the negative (or on the affirmative) will no 
doubt win their proper share of contests. 

10. Will the subject be “too hot” to permit public debate 
in certain communities? We believe not. High school de- 
baters will exercise reasonable restraint and intelligence as 
they address visible audiences or radio listeners. 

11. Will the subject lend itself to discussion as well as to 
debate? The problem is admirably suited to round table dis- 
cussion. Discussers will explore fully the causes of jindus- 
trial friction, the political, economic, and social effects, and 
weigh the many solutions to the problem. 

Federal regulation of labor, then, can be framed as 4 
proposition that meets the technical requirements, one also 
that satisfies the educational needs and interests of the 
speakers and audiences, and one that conforms to the re- 
quirements of good public policy. 
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Government Medical Care 





gon pgetee™ That the Federal Government should pro- 
vide complete medical care, at public expense, for all 
citizens. 

While this question may not be the perfect debate topic, 
it does appear to have many advantages. Let us explore 
some of these: 

1. It is a national topic, whereas for most of the past 
several years we have used questions with mainly inter- 
national bearings. 

2. It is one within the range ot the abilities of high 
school students. 

3. It is one of public interest, since articles on it have 
appeared in practically all of the leading magazines during 
the past three years. Accordingly, there will be sufficient 
research material available. 

4. It will be of interest in every state, since public health 
is obviously a universal problem. 

5. According to polls already taken in several states, high 
school debaters will enjoy the research and speaking involved 
in the topic. 

6. One of the important tests of a topic to determine its 


BY T. C. BOND 


Director of Forensics, McKinley High School, Niles, Ohio 


value is whether or not there exists a fundamental problem 
the solution of which would be of public benefit. According 
to an eminent public health authority in a recent radio 
address, 90 per cent of our babies are born healthy and 
normal. Before attaining the age of 18, 40 per cent of our 
male population develop physical defects which make them 
unfit for military service. It is quite evident that there is 
something wrong in our prevailing méthods of health care. 
Free medicine is perhaps not the answer, but its discussion 
may develop a solution. 

7. The medical profession officially is opposed to free 
medicine, but through its organization, The American Med- 
ical Association, it is attempting to work out a program 
which will give better medical care to the public. 

8. In conclusion, it becomes quite evident that this topic 
meets adequately the criteria applied to our debate proposi- 
tions to determine their worth. 





N° high school debate: squad could study the question 
of “a union of the several nations” nder a “world 
government” throughout the course of a debate season with- 
out growing tremendously in their knowledge of other peo- 
ples and their national problems. And we submit that the 
most vital consideration in the selection of a debate proposi- 
tion is, not how satisfactorily for student and coach the topic 
lends itself to the traditional forms and issues of debate 
but rather, how certainly it will promote the acquisition of 
such knowledge and the formulation of such concepts and 
attitudes as are essential to good citizenship. 

Editors and publishers have recognized the wide appeal 
and compelling urgency of the question of “world govern- 
ment” as evidenced by a wealth of material in book-length 
and periodical treatises. The number and nature of these 
have been significantly influenced by the release of atomic 
energy. 

“World Government” or “World Destruction” is more than 
a scare-head for a magazine article. It is the consensus of 
the best scientific, political and military minds in the world 
today. “One World” is more than the dream of an idealist. It 
is a geographical reality achieved in the realm of transporta- 
tion and communication and awaiting realization only in 
political, ethnica] and cultural areas. In these and related 
fields lie the issues which make the question of a federal 
world union one deserving the sobe: consideration of every 
citizen. The principle of “self-preservation” for individuals 
and nations can be operative and have meaning henceforth 
only in the preservation of the universe. Domestic problems 
pale beside one of such significance to all humanity. 

Some 83 per cent of all high school, college and university. 
debate coaches replying to a poll on the question of whether 
they believed high school students “would enjoy study and 
research as well as speaking on the topic” answered “yes.” 
Personally, 64 per cent of the coaches favored the topic, 
19 per cent made no commitment, and 14 per cent were 
definitely opposed to the use of this topic. 


World Government 
LLOYD W. WELDEN, SR. 


Maplewood-Richmond Hts. High School, Maplewood, Missouri 


The challenge of intensive and extensive study which the 
topic offers to the best minds and most indefatigable students 
is one of its strongest recommendations. Then, too, the ele- 
ment of idealism involved would certainly appeal. 

That the field encompasses a well-balanced, debatable 
proposition is obvious. The 1942-43 proposition proved quite 
satisfactory. The newly launched United Nations Organiza- 
tion and its currently precarious position suggests a strong 
point by contrast with any projected ‘world organization of 
broader powers and more controversial nature. 

In conclusion, the topic “world government” or any 
proposition drawn from the broad general field — for ex- 
ample, “Resolved: That the several nations should establish 
a federal union” — has much to recommend it as a debate 
topic for 1946-47. 





BALLOT ON 1946-47 DEBATE QUESTION 


Rank questions below 1 to 3 

i (Mail to Professor Harold G. Ingham, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. Be sure to indicate if you are a 
debater or a coach.) 


(— Government Medical Care 
O World Government 
(0 Federal Regulation of Labor Unions 
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From the Military Point of View 
Off to a Bad Start ' 


HE presentation of the argument for 

universal military training got off to 
a bad start when it was first made by 
the War Department about a year ago. 
President Roosevelt previously had 
launched only some trial balloon re- 
marks. The State Department has said 
nothing about the necessity for univer- 
sal military training. 

The War Department got the dis- 
cussion off to a bad start because it 
was the wrong executive agency to 
make the initial proposal for universal 
military training. It was obvious to 
everyone except War Department 
spokesmen that the question of univer- 
sal military training and such foreign 
policy negotiations as had been in 
process at Dumbarton Oaks and later 
at San Francisco were mutually de- 
pendent. The President and the State 
Department should have made the ini- 
tial presentation of the case for universal 
military training as an integral part of 
our developing foreign policy. The 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of War might have an- 
ticipated that General Marshall’s pop- 
ularity could not offset two thoroughly 
legitimate doubts raised by his taking 
the lead in the presentation: The first 
doubt was that the Army was engaged 
in special pleading, the second that the 
Army’s sponsorship of universal military 
training was a military intrusion into 
the field of foreign policy not consonant 
with the high intentions of Dumbarton 
Oaks and the San Francisco conference. 

Mr. Grew, as acting Secretary of 
State, appeared before the Woodrum 
Committee on June 4, 1945, to state 
briefly that he advocated universal mili- 
tary training to support our obligations 
under the world security organization 
and “because in the world of things as 
they are, our international policy to Le 
effective must have strength behind it; 
and because my experience has taught 
me that aggressors are not deterred by 
latent superior strength but shrewdly 
try to obtain their ends by attacking 
when they consider their potential op- 
ponents unprepared and therefore at a 
disadvantage.” 

The country did not have a formal 
Presidential statement on universal mili- 
tary training until President Truman 
read his message to Congress on the 
subject nearly five months later, on 
October 23, 1945. Before and after 
these statements War Department 
spokesmen have carried the primary 
burden of the argument. 


Although American military doctrine 
favors the offensive, lack of preparation 
seems to requiré it initially to take a 
defensive position in rhetoric as in 
combat. The War Department has been 
required to rebut the variety of frag- 
mentary and often misleading argu- 
ments which have originated from the 
highly vocal minority in the country 
which is opposed to universal military 
training. It has been unable to present 
the question in a positive and orderly 
way. By discussing universal military 
training out of context, its proponents 
put themselves in the ludicrous position 
of seeming to have overlooked the im- 
portant and scientific technological de- 
velopment, of plans for industrial mo- 
bilization, the efficient organization of 
the regular establishments, and other 
essentials of a sound military policy. 
When proponents spoke of universal 
military training, their opponents could 
easily evade the issue by talking of 
other things, by talking about science 
and technology, industrial mobilization, 
the United Nations, and atomic bombs. 


On the Defensive 


Opponents of universal military train- 
ing urged that consideration of the 
question be postponed until the soldiers 
came back and had a chance to ex- 
press themselves, until the war was 
over, until the effect of the atomic 
bomb was studied conclusively. Before 
Congressional Committees they impugn 
Congress’ capacity to discharge its func- 
tions by recommending that special 
commissions be established to study the 
very questions the Committees are de- 
liberating. They give little indication 
that they have troubled themselves to 
study the question of universal military 
training. In short, they have been stall- 
ing for time on the theory that time 
was working in their favor. 

Opponents have remarked on the 
number of organizations whose repre- 
sentatives have appeared before the 
Committee to protest the adoption of 
universal military training. Blatantly 
corfident of their influence on some 
members of Congress, spokesmen for 
these organized minorities scornfully 
dismiss expressions of popular support 
of universal military training. With 
barefaced contempt for the people’s 
judgment and will, they assert to Con- 
er that popular support is based 
argely on lack of interest or on lack of 
understanding of the significance of the 
subject. The record of the veterans who 


advocate universal military training 
testifies to their interest and understand- 
ing. The record of the opponents 
vitiates their credibility as witnesses. 
Many are the same men and women 
whose selfish passivism made this coun- 
try powerless to stay the bloody hand 
of Hitler. 


United Nations 


There are those who think the pos- 
session of military strength by the 
United States would make more diffi- 
cult or impossible its participation in 
the United Nations Organization. If 
armaments are disqualifying for mem- 
bership in the United Nations, an un- 
armed United States, an unarmed Ger- 
many, and an unarmed Japan are likely 
to be the only eligible nations. 

Some people think that to urge the 
need for military strength is to admit 
lack of faith in the United Nations Or- 
ganization. During the war, we have 
been united at home by the common 
resolution to defeat powerful enemies. 
We have been united with our allies 
by our common purpose and our com- 
mon enemies. With the winning of the 
war, we have lost our chief common 
objective, the single purpose which 
united the American people and which 
united us with our allies. If even our 
own War and Navy Departments can 
not agree on union, it is not surprising 
that members of the United Nations 
Organization should in some matters 
now seem at cross purposes. 

We are right to be hopeful of the 
future of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. We are right in the strong resolve 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Radio Scripts on Military Training 


A new radio script on compulsory 
military training is available without 
charge through The American Mercury. 
It is based on an article by Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, former president of Antioch 
College, appearing in the February is- 
sue of the magazine. 

The script is written as a fifteen-min- 
ute round table discussion with lively 
dialogue for four speakers. It may be 
used on or off the air. Since compulsory 
military training is the national debate 
topic, NUEA and NFL members will 
find this script especially useful. 

Miss Gretta Baker, director of radio 
programs for Scholastic Magazines and 
instructor in radio writing at New York 
University, is author of the script. 

Write to Radio Department, The 
American Mercury, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Speech Contests 
(Concluded from page 3) 


of a memorized speech before an audi- 
ence. Many an outstanding debater, 
orator, or extempore speaker received 
his first encouragement by taking part 
in a declamation contest, 

Humorous declamation is the deliv- 
ery, from memory, of a humorous selec- 
tion written by someone else. Dramatic 
declamation is the same type. of con- 
test except that the material is dramatic 
in nature. There is a tendency, which 
is increasing, to use material from good 
works of literature, cuttings from nov- 
els, plays, short stories, or essays, rather 
than the tear-jerking alliterative grist 
which has been laboriously ground out 
for the “trade.” Only by continuing to 
use this good material can these com- 
petitions be defended. 


Extempore Speaking 


Ot all the standard events, extempore 
speaking is the most recent develop- 
ment in the speech contest field. There 
are many ways in which the contests are 
conducted. In general they have two 
things in common. They are based upon 
wide reading and the specific speech 
is prepared within a relatively short 
period of time, just before the contest. 
This period of time rarely exceeds an 
hour. The topic upon which a contestant 
is to speak is drawn by lot from a large 
number of topics. Sometimes the speak- 
er is permitted to draw two or three 
topics and take his choice. The topics 
are selected from specified reading 
sources. These sources vary widely in 
the several states. Two examples will 
illustrate. In the Iowa High School 
Forensic League they are to be taken 
from the daily press issues for the three 
months preceding the contest. In the 
Michigan High School Forensic Associa- 
tion they are taken from topics which 
have been discussed in News Week and 
Time magazines during the three-month 
period preceding the contest. Although 
the examples given seem quite different 
it is obvious that the topics in the two 
states would be substantially alike. 
Speeches vary in length in the several 
states, ranging from five to eight min- 
utes. In some instances a minimum, as 
well as a maximum, time is set and a 
speaker is penalized if he violates either 
limit. In other states the contestants 
question each other after the speech 
and the quesions and answers are judged 
as part of the contest. In Wisconsin the 
judges question each speaker. Extem- 
pore speaking ranks with debate as a 
developer of real communication. 

A canvass of the nation would re- 
veal many more competitions which are 
fn use in a limited number of states. 


Among these are one-act play contests 
and festivals, interpretative reading 
contests, radio speaking contests and 
others. Some of these may develop in 
popularity until they replace standard 
events of today. Radio speaking would 
appear to have much to recommend it 
as a modern activity. 


Other Extracurriculum 
Speech Activities 


The speech people of the country 
have demonstrated both initiative and 
originality in their community service 
programs. These are so varied that a 
complete discussion is impossible. Two 
will illustrate the point. One is the pre- 
sentation of programs before religious, 
social, civic, patriotic, and educational 
groups in the community. These are 
usually varied in nature, depending 
upon the time permitted. They include 
the delivery of contest numbers from 
the various individual events, one-act 
plays, debates, and discussions. In some 
instances variety is achieved by includ- 
ing musical numbers. The entertained 
organization, in most instances, pays 
transportation costs. This is an ideal 
medium for selling the school to the 
community and, when properly man- 
aged, it is a constructive addition to 
an education program. 

The second example is the Speakers’ 
Bureaus which were organized in many 
high schools to function during the war 
emergency. They furnished high-school 
students as speakers for civilian defense 
programs, bond sale drives, salvage 
drives, and other emergency efforts. 
Several state forensic organizations 
awarded Certificates of Merit to stu- 
dents who participated in these pro- 
grams. 

In a few isolated instances, and with 
completely patriotic motives, some 
schools have discarded their regular 


speech contest programs and have sub-e 


stituted these Speakers’ Bureaus, with 
unfortunate results. The backbone of 
these bureaus is the group of talented 
students who have been developed by 
the contest program, particularly the 
debaters. When the program which de- 
veloped the speakers in the first place 
has been abandoned the school is in 
reality “grinding seed corn.” After one 
year the program deteriorates. Any ex- 
tra-curriculum speech program, to be ef- 
fective, must have balance, must be ad- 
ministered with sound judgment, and 
must always be integrated with the total 
educational picture in the community. 


Judging 
Many of the often repeated criticisms 
of the speech contest program are, in the 
final analysis, only criticisms of the 
standards of judging which are being 


used in that area. Edward Palzer, of 
Malad City, Idaho, suggests that a weak- 


S-7 


ness of many speech contests is that the 
student is encouraged to make isolated 
speech skills “stick out” so the judges 
will give him an excellent rating on 
these, then add them up as in arith- 
metic. The result places a premium on 
negative virtues. Palzer is criticizing the 
standards of judging in use in that 
area, not speech contests. There is an 
unavoidable tendency to coach that 
which meets approval. By this device 
the judges dictate the type of speech 
performance which will be found in a 
given area. A perfect example of this 
is the adoption of the extempore style 
of speaking in high-school debating. It 
began in the Middle West. Judges voted 
for the teams which used it. The other 
coaches shouted long and loud that their 
debaters “were more fluent,” “sounded 
better organized,” and “gave construc- 
tive speeches.” The judges continued to 
vote for the extempore style, other 
things being equal. The next year (or 
two years later) the defeated team was 
using the extempore style. 

One of the reasons for judging occa- 
sionally being “behind the times” is that 
for this function we frequently call upon 
outstanding performers from the pre- 
ceding generation. It is only natural for 
them to vote according to the stand- 
ards which were in vogue when they 
were winning. Every speech teacher 
knows individuals who, although ad- 
vanced in years, are completely modern 
in their point of view of speech, Never- 
theless, this tendency of judging to be 
one generation behind the performance 
and the responsibility of judging to be 
one generation ahead is worthy of our 
serious consideration when contemplat- 
ing a criticism of speech contest work. 


Conclusion 


Under ideal conditions the extracur- 
riculum program would exist along with 
a complete curriculum program of 
speech. It would represent an oppor- 
tunity for the talented speech student 
to gain additional training. It would 
resemble the extracurriculum athletic 
program in a school which had an ade- 
quate physical education and a sound 
intramural program. 

The. directors . of extracurriculum 
speech “work are the connecting link 
between an educational discipline and 
community service; between speech 
work and one of the strongest vocational 
influences in the high-school picture; 
upon whose sound judgment and hard 
work depend the continuation and 
growth of training in one of the most 
modern as well as one: of the most fun- 
damental of the educational techniques; 
namely, speech. 





Reprinted by permission from The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of seal 
ondary-School Principals. 
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The Military View 
(Concluded from page 6) 


of most of us to establish firmly that 
organization, so that it may itself assure 
the peace of the world or lay the foun- 
dation for a World State to assure it. 
But the sensible man does not confuse 
hope for the future and resolution to 
succeed with present success. Conscious 
of the difficulty of the task, aware of 
conflicting interests of member nations, 
the sensible man is only reservedly op- 
timistic about how soon the United: Na- 
tions Organization or a World State 
will be successful. 

Only the nation which has the 
strength which warrants self-confidence 
can treat others with confidence and 
make concessions of which it would 
otherwise be fearful. Concessions by the 
weak are appeasement. Knowing that 
our present exclusive possession of the 
atomic bomb is only temporary, does 
not give us the self-confidence to be 
magnanimous and win the confidence 
of others. Until we are confident enough 
of our strength beyond the time that 
others may have the atomic bomb, we 
shall be fearful of making the conces- 
sions that can demonstrate our good will 
and win the confidence of other nations. 


Why Now? 


The sensible citizen asks by what 
means the United States can best further 
the union of the nations of the world 
in the meantime. He asks whether the 
confidence of other countries in the reso- 


lution of the United States to assume - 


its proper responsibilities will be best 
secured if the United States has univer- 
sal military training or if it does not. 
Aside from winning the confidence of 
other nations, he asks how the United 
States can best assume its responcsi- 
bilities and further the development of 
the United Nations Organization. In the 
absence of a Gallup Poll of nations, he 
accepts the judgment of his own com- 
mon sense and of the men in America 
who are best informed on the subject 
and in the best position to judge. He 
has been told by the men who have 
dealt most, and most directly, with’ the 
responsible leaders of other countries, 
by the President, the Secretary of State, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, and the 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces 
in the European Theater, that other 
nations will be confident of our inten- 
tion to assume our proper responsibility 
in the world if we have universal mili- 
tary training. Our common sense may 
tell us that strength is more persuasive 
than weakness. The same men and our 
common sense tell us not only that other 
countries will trust us more, but also 
that we can assume our proper respon- 


sibility and wield the influence we have 
lacked, only if we are strong. 

To plan our foreign policy for the 
future, we must know whether we are 
to be strong. Just as our future diplo- 
macy requires military strength, our 
present diplomacy requires the prospect 
of military strength. The filibuster of 
those trying to defer the decision on 
universal military training obstructs any 
planning by the Government of the 
diplomatic and military policies which 
are integral parts of its foreign policy. 

The sensible man recognizes that a 
world organization will not be built in 

* a year or in a decade. He knows it must 
be built upon confidence from the be- 
ginning and that if the confidence of 
other countries depends upon our adop- 
tion of universal military training, it 
must be adopted now. Moreover, he 
knows that the country now has the 
trained men required both for our com- 
mitments abroad and to conduct the 
training. Universal military — training 
must be begun before the services of 
these men are lost. If universal military 
training is not begun before men now 
in the Armed Forces under Selective 
Service have earned their release, the 


qualified trainers required to begin the ° 


program will not be available. It is a 
merit of Selective Service that it gives 
us the trainers required to instruct the 
large number of men who would be 
the first contingent of trainees and to 
begin the preparation of future trainers. 
By enabling us more readily to begin 
universal military training, Selective 
Service will make another contribution 
to the future confidence of the world 
in our country. 


Reprinted from Army and Navy Bulletin, 
Special Supplement on Universal Military 
Training, Dec. 8, 1945, Washington, D. C. 





- ADVISORY BOARD DINNER 


On Thursday evening, December 
27th, the advisory board of the Speaker 
met with Arthur Secord, editor, for an 
informal dinner at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. Present were 
Professors Bower Aly, University of 
Missouri, Bruno Jacob, Ripon College, 
Kar] F. Robinson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Grace Walsh, Eau Claire State 
Teachers College. Mr. T. C. Bond of 
Niles, Ohio and Mr. C. M. Schindler 
of Canton, Ohio, completed the board 
members who were present. A special 
guest was Professor Harold G. Ingham 
of the University of Kansas who is 
Chairman of the NUEA Committee on 
Debate Materials. 

The evening was spent pleasantly in 
discussing ways and means of making 
the Speaker a better service publication 
- the high school speech contest peo- 
ple. 


High School Plays 


(Concluded from page 2) 


14. Merton of the Movies. 3 
15. Daddy Long Legs. 3 

16. Wings of the Morning. 8 
17. The Swan. 3 

18. The Importance of Being Earnest, 8 
19. She Stoops to Conquer. 3 
20. Death Takes a Holiday. 3 
21. Shirt Sleeves. 3 

22. Nothing But the Truth. 3 
23. The Goose Hangs High. 3 
24. Remember the Day. 3 
25. Tom Sawyer. 8 

26. Ann of Green Gables. 2 
27. Captain Applejack. 2 

28. A Romantic Young Lady. 2 
29. Stage Door. 2 

80. Prunella. 2 

81. Seven Keys to Baldpate. 2 
32. The Silver Cord. 2 

383. Three Cornered Moon. 2 
34. Applesauce. 2 

35. It Pays to Advertise. 2 

36. Big-Hearted Herbert. 2 
87. The Arrival of Kitty. 2 
38. The Black Flamingo. 2 
39. The Royal Family. 2 

40. You and I. 2 


By way of.a conclusion, the writer is 
pleased to report that these standards 
were adopted unanimously by the Co- 
ordinating Committee on the Teaching 
of Drama in Secondary Schools of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. He is led to believe, therefore, that 
they give a satisfactory answer to the 
question which begins this article. He 
does not wish to imply that what is said 
here is the last word regarding the ques- 
tion of play standards for high schools. 
Play standards, like al] other standards, 
must keep pace with the ever-changing 
needs of the high school theatre. Then, 
too, it may not be wise to accept the 
views of thirty-seven high school direc- 
tors and conclude that what they say 
represents the views of the majority of 
teachers throughout the country 

A dramatics teacher for whom the 
writer has much respect wrote the fol- 
lowing statement with which this article 
should close: “I believe the standards 
listed here are as perfect as they can 
be. As I see it, however, the matter of 
each of these will largely depend upon 
the individual taste, training, and judg- 
ment of each teacher. These vary widely 
. . » we. can’t expect people to select 
better plays who have had no dra- 
matic training in appreciation.’ Until 
some very definite laws are set up pro- 
hibiting Tom, Dick, and Harry from 
directing plays— simply because they 
have the ‘last period free’— we can't 
expect to get much better plays.” 





Reprinted from The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, by permission of the author and 
e editors. 
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FOR A DAY 


NICHE of distinction in the animal kingdom is proudly 
claimed by that champion sleepy-head of them all, the 
woodchuck. 

The lowly Marmota Monax, who'll answer just as readily 
to the name of groundhog, ‘chuck, or, if you prefer, the 
whistlepig, not only slumbers more profoundly and for 
greater periods of time than any other denizen of the earth’s 
crust but also lays his particular claim to fame as a weather 
prophet de luxe and as the one animal honored by a special 
day on the calendar. 

Of late the United States Weather Bureau has been 
waging a sort of Governmental war against our No. 1 slum- 
berer, and for a long while it appeared as though Mr. Wood- 
chuck were destined to emerge on the losing end. 

The weather observers, of course, have been discrediting 
the groundhog’s prowess as peer of prognosticators down 
through the years. It wasn’t until the war's outbreak, how- 
ever, that his troubles began in earnest. War-time censor- 
ship stopped the woodchuck’s long-range predicting for 
two long years before the ban finally was lifted. 

February 2nd has been set aside as Groundhog Day for 
years because of the popular belief that, on this day, the 
animal appears for his first. weather observation after his 
winter-long sleep. If Groundhog Day is bright and clear, 
legend has it that the woodchuck observes his shadow and 
hustles right back into his burrow with the firm conviction 
that winter will continue to hold forth for another six weeks. 
But if the day is gray and low-hanging clouds are scudding 
overhead, the ‘chuck casts no shadow and he knows that 
the warm air masses moving up from the southlands are an 
indication of spring’s early appearance. 

There is a growing conviction that the thickset marmot 
hasn't a thing to do about the weather at all. The fact of 
the matter seems to be that the weather has mére to do 
with his Chuckship. Disbelievers of the February 2 legend 
maintain that by merely viewing the groundhog, regardless 
of the sun and ‘shadow situation, one can arrive at a better 
conclusion regarding the advent of spring than any weather 
prediction the animal ever made. 

Be that as it may, there’s stil] quite a flurry of excite- 
ment each Groundhog Day when the little sleepy-head man- 
ages to crowd more important matters off the news pages 
and the air waves. 

Two brethren of the species who attract considerably 
more than passing attention each February 2 reside in the 
vicinity of Punxsutawney, Pa., and Quarryville, Pa. Punxsu- 
tawney has its famed groundhog of Gobbler’s Knob who is 
the focal point of the old guard of the town’s groundhog 
club as he has been every Candlemas Day for almost half a 
century, Dr. F. A. Lorenzo is perennial president of the 
club and arranges the customary fanfare to greet the “seer 
of seers,” 

Dr. Lorenzo and his cohorts have even gone so far as 
to perfect a special “groundhog punch” to lure the little 
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sage from his deep burrow. The 64-year-old president of 
the club explains, with tongue in cheek, that the eye-opener 
placed at the den’s entrance awakens the slumberer with its 
tempting aroma, causing him to imbibe and then prowl 
around a bit on the lookout for his shadow. 

Quarryville’s “pretender,” as he is known in and about 
Punxsutawney, is accorded a ritual that is no less elaborate. 
This community’s 81-year-old Slumbering Lodge of Ground- 
hogs employs a good luck horseshoe for bait after members 
climax their march, in flowing robes and top-hats, through 
the quarries to the groundhog’s den. In 1944, for the first 
time, Hibernating Governor Charles Hess ordered the ritual- 
ists to ride horseback. 

All this furore over Mr. Woodchuck’s amazing ability as 
a weather seer had its beginning in the deep South many 

“years ago when the slaves, laboring in the fields, developed 

a gradual awareness of the groundhog’s appearance each 
February and came to look upon him as a harbinger of 
spring. 

The legend grew through the years until today our little 
sleepy head has his special place on the calendar, if not in 
the hearts of those men of the weather bureau who still 
go on voicing their denials season after season. 

His Chuckship is but one of several animal hibernators, 
or sleepers. There are others, like the bear, the chipmunk, 
the raccoon and the skunk that are endowed by nature to 
while away the long winter months securely tucked in warm 
underground recesses, but when it comes to deep slumber 
the groundhog is in a class by himself. 

By late September he’s usually ready to hit the hay and 
it isn’t until the first breath of spring that he is willing to 
venture forth again. 

‘ The common woodchuck is one of the largest North 
American rodents, exceeded in size only by the hoary mar- 
mot, the beaver and the porcupine. His reddish-brown fur 
is coarse and has no market value at any time of the year. 

His habit of burrowing in fields, along fences or near 
the edge of wooded plots makes the groundhog one of the 
most widely known and frequently observed American mam- 
als. For years and years many a country youngster has un- 
dergone his baptism of fire with his gunsights centered on 
a distant ’chuck’s head. It is generally agreed that the .22 
is the right rifle. 

Everything considered, the woodchuck is really a lucky 
fellow, though, what with no income taxes, politics and 
dwindling coal piles to trouble his placid dreams. 

His sole responsibility is to shake off his cold weather 
lethargy in sufficient time to break to an anxious public his 
annual prediction regarding that subject which is the most 
widely discussed but the least acted upon in the world — 


the weather. 
ESSAY 
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Nor long ago I attended a board meeting. As you may 

know, a board meeting is often a place where every- 
one goes to be bored. But that’s not why it’s so named, and 
it “ain’t necessarily so.” 

At this particular board meeting, I was far from bored. 
Not even during the reading of the minutes, which is or- 
dinarily tiresome. And the reason is that the Secretary loves 
her job and the organization she represents, and she puts a 
lot into the routine task of presenting facts. 

She’s not a particularly attractive girl — something of a 
Plain Jane. But she sparkles with personality. ‘When she’s 
asked for the minutes, she stands up pertly, smiles at every- 
one and starts to read, in a bright tone of voice. The really 
remarkable thing is that everybody listens. 

It’s -all there — voice, inflection, humor, warmth. She 
sells those minutes the way a sideshow barker sells the 
sword swallower. But more than that, the facts themselves 
are interesting. Don’t ask me why. 

It isn’t that she reports on the kind ot suit the president 
wore, or the sub rosa conversation between two of the mem- 
bers about a third one. Nor does she spice her minutes 
with radio gags. If she did any of these things, she'd prob- 
ably be dismissed from her duties — for a report should not 
become a kind of vaudeville monologue, nor yet a poor 
man’s Walter Winchell. It should be an accurate and ef- 
ficient presentation of facts. 

Well, then, what is the secret? Maybe we can point out 
a few things that seem to help put dry, factual reports over. 

(1) In an oral report, skip the obvious. In reading min- 
utes, for instance, all the details about the name of the or- 
ganization, the exact hour of the meeting, the number of 
persons present, and so on should be omitted. They're all 
right for the written record. But unless there’s something 
in your constitution that demands that every word be read, 
skip them. Most other kinds of reports will benefit from the 
same selectivity. 

(2) Learn to stress, to emphasize. There are half a dozen 
different ways to do this. The most important method, how- 
ever, is by inflections of the voice. Nothing is more monot- 
onous than a drone. Lift your voice; let it fall. You may also 
emphasize by clipping important words as neatly and crisply 
as you can. The rapidity with which you speak may also 
be of some importance. Slow down for emphasis. Gestures, 
of course, are an effective means of driving home points, 
but they should be used with discretion. 

(3) Acquire some reverence for the facts. If you regard 


It’s not what you say, it’s how you say it 
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them as dull and tiresome, so will everybody who hears you. 
The truth is, facts are far from dull and tiresome —or do 
not, at least, need to be. There’s a gent named Robert Ripley 
who’s made quite a name for himself, entertaining people 
with facts. 

The trouble with most of us is that we're too close to 
the facts to appreciate them. But imagine how they’d look 
to a perfect stranger; or how they'll fascinate scientists of 
the twenty-fifth century who may uncover them in a time 
capsule! If you can play Buck Rogers just long enough to 
regard your facts from a distance — you'll see their interest. 
And what’s more, you'll be able to put that interest over 
to others! 

(4) Be precise, accurate. Don’t hem and haw, beat around 
the bush, hesitate, or be ambiguous. And that’s as much 
your manner as it is the subject itself. If you are an alert, 
observant reporter, you will make your report alert and 
observant too. 

(5) Personalize your report whenever you can. Humanize 

it. Bring people into it — especially yourself. This does not 
mean that you must slant or color your facts. It does mean 
that you give them significance for your listeners. Remem- 
ber that they are people too. 
* Suppose you are asked to report on how many different 
editions of Shakespeare your school library has. You go to 
the librarian and discover that there has never been enough 
money to-buy more than one set, and it is incomplete! In 
this highly irregular situation you would be justified in 
doing more than simply reporting that there is only one set 
of Shakespeare. You should include your conversation with 
the librarian. You might even go out of your way to in- 
terview one or two other students. Report on what they say. 
If you do, it’s likely that the drought of Shakespeare is going 
to mean something to your listeners. 

(6) Don’t forget to smile. The big secret of the secre- 
tary who read her minutes so well may have been charm. 
Naturally no one expects you to grin like a Cheshire cat if 
you are reporting that the football star broke his leg just 
before the big game. But the attitude of smiling — the feel- 
ing of friendliness and warmth that you bring to your task 
— will help you to succeed. 

Of all public speaking assignments, that of giving a report 


is one of the most enjoyable. There are several reasons. First, 


there’s meat to your subject. No chasing after will o’ the 
wisps, theories, hypotheses — just good, solid, reliable facts. 
They will feel like a stout prop under you, even at the 
very start. Second, in making a report you are entirely jus- 
tified in using notes to help along the way. You may even, 
sometimes, read it. Third, reports are usually called for. 
Thus they represent a subject in which you are certain your 
audience is interested. And finally, a report begins and ends, 
has limits, and is not arguable — provided you get your facts 
straight. No rebuttal, no counterattack, no heckling. 

For the beginning speaker, making a report should be a 
cinch! 


SEN'tOR SCHOLASTIC 
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“fy OYD PRUITZ” is a well-written 

sketch, using much concrete de- 
tail. The dialogue is homely and 
natural. A feeling of rounded form 
has been achieved by the writer’s 
method of echoing certain of her be- 
ginning sentences in the last few 
paragraphs. 


Boyd Pruitz 


In thé cherry orchard, time is neg- 
ligible. Rather our interest centers about 
talking, singing and competitive pick- 
ing) My sister and I sang “If I Loved 
You” and “Dreams” until the groans 
and sighs from our fellow workers were 
audible. Then we turned to talking. 
Discussions of our screen loves became 
so glamorous that I discovered myself 
sitting on the top of the ladder in a 
dreamy state. When my sister told me 
(I should say “hollered,” since we al- 
ways picked in different trees) about 
college life, I’m sure Hezie of Alabama 
didn’t miss a word. Hezie began every 
sentence with “Now I mean to ‘tell 


you... 

Goldie and Jude Hill of Missouri were 
very gay and worked hard because they 
were young and happily married. Jude’s 
brother Johnnie and Johnnie’s wife Mag- 
gie picked too. I don’t consider myself 
nosey, but I did obtain some family se- 
crets. I know that Goldie hides her 
money under some “unmentionables” in 
a lower dresser drawer. Even Jude 
doesn’t know this! , 

Sixty-year-old Shorty Mabrey is a 
jolly, deaf little man who was also cre- 
ated in Missouri — people like Shorty 
just can’t be born. We all got the time 
of day from Shorty. If Shorty thought 
you were asking the time he would whip 
out his pocket watch and proudly speak; 
but if your eyes looked as if you had 
asked a different question he would 
promptly say, “Well, yes, now that you 
mention it, I think so too.” I had to 
laugh when my sister said to him, “My 
voice is rather poor today, isn’t it?” and 
he answered, “Well, yes, now that you 
mention it, I think so too.” 

However, @f all the people I learned 
to know while I worked in the orchard, 
I became best acquainted with one who 
was miles away — tender, terrible, lov- 
able, passionate Boyd Pruitz. He was 
known in every southern state that had 
tepresentatives in King’s Orchard. 


oe — 





STUDENT WRITERS’ OWN PAGE 


Goldie stated, “Why that man’s so 
tall, so dark, so handsome, why, when 
I see ’im I'm fit to be tied.” - 

Jude chimed in with, “There ain’t no 
man could be a better neighbor. Boyd 
would give you his last sweet pertater. 
Pity that boy: is so wild.” 

“Ya,” sighed Maggie, “I wouldn't 
want to be his wife. Why that gal never 
knows when her man’s going to be car- 
ried home dead with a bullet in him.” 

Johnnie declared, “Boyd Pruitz had 
some mighty good-lookin’ kids, but they 
went as fast as they came.” 

Hezie, not to be outdone, said, “Now 
I mean to tell you that once Boyd had 
a new work-horse, and he set his seven- 
month-old boy on the critter and says, 
‘Watch my cowboy ride, Hezie.’ Then 
he slapped the hoxse and it was me who 
picked the kid up, dead.” 

Many you-don’t-says and it’s-a-facts 
issued from different trees. I could feel 
my jaw drop. 

Ma Jackson squeaked out, “Member 
Boyd’s little black-headed girl? Well, I 
seen him once throw her in the air, 
catch her and kiss her, and then throw 
her in the air again until he threw her 
and missed and she died directly. Ain’t 
it so, Shorty?” 

“It’s just four-thirty, Ma.” 

Hezie again joined the conversation. 
“Now I mean to tell you that the first 
time Boyd Pruitz owned a car he went 
for a drive and picked up a hitch-hiker. 
Boyd told this here kid that he was 
John Dillinger and the kid commenced 
to become so afraid that he jumped out 
of the car and he died half from fear 
and half from a busted body.” 

Ma Jackson’s eyes bugged, “Ya don’t 
say!” 

“Now I mean to tell you that it’s the 
truth.” 

Goldie, who’ was walking under my 
tree, looked up and said, “I happen to 
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know he killed al: of his seven children 
just by lovin’ ’em too much.” 

By now all I could do was give a sick 
nod. Heaven save me from this Boyd 
Pruitz, even if he is in Missouri! 

“Hey, Shortie,” I called, “what's the 
time?” 

“Well, now that you mention it, I 
think you're right.” 

Charlotte Adler, 17 
Senior High School 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Edith Hogue Kendall, teacher 


“The Attack” deals with a com- 
monplace occurrence in a fresh, pic- 
ture-making way. 


The Attack 


I have accepted a challenge! My foes 
glare up at me. There is the milk bottle 
at my right. Its neck is caked with dried 
cream; its bottom rim holds a diluted 
cloudy liquid. The slender knives and 
sharp-tined forks peer at me from be- 
hind the bottle. 

Armed with a box of Rinso, a fresh 
dish towel, and hot water, I plunge into 


. my battle. I grab a knitted dishrag 


streaked with orange tomato stains. It 
has lain in a hump, party concealed by 
a pie pan, sticky with scorched peach 
juice. 

I deal swiftly with a tower of plates 
on my left, laying waste the blobs of 
red tomato dotted with yellow seeds 
and smears of golden stains from eggs. 
With gleaming steel wool, I approach a 
blackened pan which holds eggs glued 
to its sides. 

I finish my siege by disposing of the 
remnants of lunch, which are piled in 
a granite pan. The shiny red skins plas- 
tered to a broken egg shell tumble with 
a piece of forgotten crust, and slipping 
down into the garbage pail goes a last 
valiant piece of bread. Crumbs of po- 
tatoes hang to its egg-soaked surface. 

At last I emerge triumphant, with 
soap gurgling down the drain and dish 
towels waving victoriously! 

Beverly Wallace, 17 
Senior High School 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Edith Hogue Kendall, teacher 
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Improve Your 
Vocabulary 





WHEN you think about words — as 
you probably do often, since one 
of your most important jobs is getting 
acquainted with many new words — you 
may size up your problem more or less 
like this: 

“A word is a word. I either know it 
or I don’t. If I don’t and I’m really on 
the vocabulary job, I'd better get down 
to business and learn it so that I'll recog- 
nize it the next time we meet.” 

How do you go to work? You’ve been 
taught to look it up in a dictionary, 
maybe write it and a definition of it in 
a notebook, thei. try to use it enough 
times so, that you feel you have really 
mastered it. Fine — so far. 

But there’s a short-cut that will take 
you a long way ahead on the road to 
a bigger vocabulary, if you know the 
signs that point the way. Maybe you 
already know and use them. Let’s see. 

Do you know that hundreds of words 
you use every day can be taken apart? 
Look at two common ones: pre-war, 
undress. It’s easy to see that each is 
made up of two parts. Now look at the 
parts. Anybody can spot war and dress. 

But how about the pre and un? Well, 
you know that the pre-war price of any- 
thing was the price you paid for it be- 
fore the war. Pre means before. 

When you dress you put clothes on. 
When you undress you take them off. 
Un placed in front of dress has made it 
mean just the opposite or negative of 
what it meant before. 

What makes all this worth knowing? 
Here’s your answer. Pre is the first part 
of hundreds of English words. Knowing 
that pre means before gives you a clue 
to them. If you weren’t sure whether 
precedes means to go ahead of or to fol- 
low, pre would tell you at a glance. 

Don’t take my word for it. Test what 
I say right now. Pre and un are called 
prefixes. Why? What is a prefix? 

And here’s the best news yet. These 





and a few other easily recognized pre- 
fixes can help unlock the meanings of 
thousands of words. 

Here are some common ones to start 
you on a hunt for others. How many 
words can you make from these? 


sub=under (submarine, submit) 

com=with (committee, compare) 

trans=across (transplant, transfer) 

in=not (incorrect, informal) 

ad=to, towards (advance, adventure) 
CHECK YOUR GUESSES IN A 

DICTIONARY. 


(Continued next week) 


How Do You Rate! 


(Answers on Page 39) 


1. MUSICAL KEYS 


A song or a bell or a musical instru- 
ment gives you the clue to the answer of 
each of these questions. How many 
can you answer? Can you give title and 
author of the stories and poems to which 
they refer? 


1. Who was the little girl from the 
silk mills of Italy who spent her holiday 
wandering happily through the streets 
of the town, singing a song which ends 
“God’s in His heaven — All’s right with 
the world”? 

2. Who played his lute so beautifully 
that he almost rescued his wife from 
the underworld of the dead? 

3. What American poet heard the 
workers of his country singing — me- 
chanics, carpenters, boatmen, shoemak- 
ers, mothers—each singing his own 
song? 

4. What wandering player was 
cheated by the town council and used 
his music to bring tragedy to all the 
mothers and fathers of the town? 

5. What lonely Georgian found a fel- 
low countryman in America, by singing 
a Georgian song as he went to pick up 
his laundry? 

6. Who sang “Tirra lirra” by the river 
as he went down to Camelot? 

7. What boy in the Bible cheered a 
king by playing on his harp? 

8. Where do the temple bells sing 
“Come you back, you British soldier”? 


ll. MEN OF THE TIME 


Here are the names of eight men — 
all British, all writers. Six of them lived 
at a time when they could have known 
one and only one of the others. One 
could have known nene of the others. 
And lhere’s the $64 question: Which is 
the only one who could have known two 
others? 





1. Dickens 5. John Bunyan 

2. Milton 6. Samuel Johnson 

8. Chaucer 7. Shakespeare 

4. Goldsmith 8. George Bernard Shaw 





HOW'S 
‘ THAT 
by SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN 


Co soe tell me if in the following 
sentence the connective, for, joins 
coordinate or subordinate ideas. “His 
family must have returned, for I saw 
their porch light burning.” The teacher 
and the answer book say subordinate 
and we say coordinate. Who is right? 


Margaret Hads, South Elgin, Illinois 


You and your friends are wrong on 
this one. The ideas joined by for are not 
coordinate. For may be used as a co- 
ordinating conjunction. But it is not so 
used here. 4 

o o 


Our junior class would like to know 
the rule for forming singular and plural 
possessives. The rule in the old English 
book disagrees with that of the new 
book. 

Billie Coffer, 
Wayne City (Ill.) Community H. S. 


The rules for forming the possessive 
plural and singular of a noun are quite 
simple. 

To form possessive singular: add ’s to 
the nominative. Thus: 


Nominative Sing. Possessive Sing. 
boy’s 
girl girl’s 
Jack Jack’s 


To form the possessive plural: Write 
the plural. Add ’s to the plurals that do 
not end in s—and just an apostrophe 
(’) to plurals that do end in s. Thus: 


Nominative Pl. Possessive Pl. 
men men's 
boys boys’ 


If you run into any more problems in- 
volving the use of the apostrophe, send 
them in. Meanwhile, if your curiosity 
has been aroused by those tricky apos- 
trophes, and you won't rest comfortably 
until you’ve seen them, look through Get 
It —_ by John B. Opdycke, pages 
Fae o o oO 

How do you pronounce abdomen? 
My doctor accents the first syllable 
abdomen. My teacher says you must 
accent the second syllable abdomen. 
Who is right? 

L. R. B., Red Bank, New Jersey 


They’re both right. The leading dic- 
tionaries allow the accent on the first 
though the preferred accent is on the 
second syllable — abdomen. If doctors 
continue to accent the first syllable (and 
they show every inclination to do so), 
in time it will be promoted to first place 
in the hearts of our lexicographers. 
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Just dropping the ball at the wrong 
moment can change a man’s opinion of himself 


By KATHERINE BRUSH 


PART | 


HE LAMPS were not lighted in the 

room; but light from the street, falling 
through the double casement windows, 
cascading over the cushioned window 
seat to a wide white pool on the floor, 
illumined it faintly. You could tel] that 
it was a college room, a careless and a 
gay room. There were Morris chairs. 
There were smoking stands. There were 
photographs of girls. On the couch in 
the corner a large young man lay. Face 
downward. Motionless. 

That day, in the concrete horseshoe 
that loomed at the edge of the town, 
a game had been played; and eighty-five 
thousand people had watched it. They 
were trying to go home now. “Let us 
out,” snarled their horns. “Out of this 
town! We're cold! We're tired! Let us 
0-0-0-u-u-ut!” Whole car-loads went by, 
singing and shouting. Car-loads of the 
conquerors. Triumphant. Pitiless. Howl- 
ing defiance to the campus of the con- 
quered. “Team! Team! Team!” Bawling 
the score: “Nine to seven! Y-a-a-ay! 
Nine to seven!” 

A tea dance was going on in the 
Beta house next door. The throb of the 
jazz came, muffled by walls, like a 
beaten jungle tom-tom miles away. 
Nearer were the sounds of sociability 
downstairs, Collegians and their girls, 
grads and their wives, warming them- 
selves before the fire in the living room, 
sipping drinks, eating sandwiches. Dis- 
cussing the game. 

The young man above heard only 
their voices; but he knew. He knew 
what they said. It was the thing they 
were saying tonight all over the campus, 
all over the town. It was the thing that, 
in the basement of the telegraph office 
on High Street, the newspaper men 
from the cities were saying, rattling it 
out on their portable typewriters, hand- 
ing it page by yellow page to the tele- 
graph operators, so that, tomorrow 
morning, headlines wide and black 
might cry it to the world at large: 
“Evans’ Fumble Loses to the Scarlet in 
Final Minutes of Gridiron Classic. . . .” 

He stirred, and dug his face deeper 
in the damp, warm curve of the pillow. 
He was back at the field. The dusk of 
two hours earlier was graying all around 
him, the ceaseless raucous roar of just 
two hours ago was crashing on his heed- 
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less ears. The game was almost over. 
It was almost their game, seven to three. 
All they had to do was hold ’em, hold 
‘em. Seated on a bench in a dark blue 
blanket, hunched like a crippled thing, 
he was holding ‘em, from the sidelines. 
His cleated shoes were clawing the sod 
beneath him, his fists were flaying 
wildly, pounding his knees; his breath 
was short. Every muscle of him, every 
sinew and nerve, was fighting with the 
team. . . . Now he was darting out 
onto the field, carrying his right arm 
high, feeling on his jerseyed back the 
sting of the coach’s hand. His heart 
bursting, bursting. Now he was there. 
He was saying two quick choked words 
to the referee, and Andrews was pulling 
off his headguard. Andrews, mud- 
streaked, bloody, going to the bench — 
so that Jeffry Evans, substitute, might 
win his letter before it was forever, too 
late. 

You had to play in this game, or the 
Army game, to win a letter. Lesser 
games didn’t count. Jeffry Evans was a 
senior, and in three aching years he 
had only played in the games that didn’t 
count. Or none at all. 
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low, heads togé@ifer, 
mingling white in the tight little circle 
they made. Le Marr coughing and Cap- 
rou dashing the perspiration from his 
eyes. Himself pulling at a dislocated 
thumb with his other hand. The thirty- 
five-yard line. First down. “Formation 
left! Evans! Off tackle!” 

He had leaped into place, he had re- 
ceived the ball, he had carried it — how 
far? A couple of yards maybe, three, 
four. Then he had fallen, struggling, 
sobbing for breath, under three men. 
And the ball — 

This was his zero-hour. In all his life 
to come (he was twenty-two) he would 
never quite again know such despair. 
He-always failed. Not pettily and in- 
conspicuously, at the very start; but ter- 
ribly, later, when it mattered. As now. 
How much, how infinitely better never 
to have made the football squad than 
to have made it and toiled on and on — 
to this! 

“Fumble.” Butter - fingered word. 
Thick and slow and stupid word. It had 
branded him at last, stamped itself 
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unon him. Now all men should know 
him for the sorry thing he was, the al- 
most good, the near-do-well. . . . 


His mind was momentarily diverted | 


from himself by a sudden commotion 
at the door. Someone was trying to get 
in. He had forgotten that the door was 
locked. 

“Hey, Jeff! Lemme in, will you, Jeff? 
It’s Weary.” 

The identification was necessary. 
Jeffry’s roommate, “Weary” Haynes — 
so called because of his. habit of nap- 
ping in classes, in chapel, and elsewhere 
where the world was rather dull — had 
led cheers from two until half-past five 
that afternoon. His voice was now not 
a voice but a guttural wheeze, quite 
unrecognizable. | 

Jeffry rose from the couch. He had 
an impulse to tell Weary to go away 
and stay away and let him alone. This 
impulse was babyish. He drew a quick 
sleeve across his eyes, humiliated at the 
gesture even though there was none 
but himself to witness it. 

“Hullo,” he said. 

“Hullo,” said Weary hoarsely. “Why 
the bolts and bars?” 

“No special reason. I —just thought 
Id lock it.” 

This was lame, and Weary’s eyes 
upon him were wise and rather uncom- 
fortably sympathetic. Weary shut the 
door and dropped into a chair. 

“Hey! Hey! I'm done up.” 

“Tll bet. It sounded great, though,” 
said Jeffry, who had not really heard a 
single rah of it. 

“Fair,” Weary nodded, “fair.” 

Constraint between them, born of the 
things that had not been said but must 
be said, was increasing. “Well, say it,” 
thought Jeffry ahead. “Go on, let's get 
it over with.” 

He stole a glance at his roommate, 
and felt an abrupt new pang. Here was 
a man who was all the things that he 
himself was not. Here was a man who 
never fumbled. His progress through 
the university had been strewn with 
laurels, attended with hysterical hosan- 
nas. He was not athletic, but it came 
to Jeffry now that if he had been — if 
Weary had been the substitute put into 
today’s game in the Jast five minutes — 
he would have made a touchdown, like 
the substitutes of fiction, and emerged 
trailing clouds of glory. “But,” thought 
Jeffry, “he wouldn’t have been a sub- 
stitute .. .” 

Weary broadcast a small cough into 
the silence—a sort of preparatory 
“Stand by!” 

“I think it’s fine, Jeff, getting your 
letter.” 

Jeffry was silent. 

“If ever a guy deserved one,” Weary 
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KATHERINE BRUSH had the 
good luck as a little girl to be the 
daughter of the headmaster at a boys’ 
preparatory school in Newbury, Mass. 
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again I was sixteen and it was all 
over.” 

Miss Brush was born in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, lived in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Baltimore, and made 
her debut as a writer writing drama 
and movie reviews for a newspaper 
She found her place as a popular fic- 
tion writer about 1925. Since then she 
has published more than a hundred 
short stories, nearly a dozen books, 
has written movie scripts and a syndi- 
cated column. One of the most popu- 
lar of her novels was Young Man of 
Manbattan. Her autobiography This 
Is om Me was a great success. Her 
latest novel will soon be off the press. 


continued warmly, “you deserve one. 
Every day for three years, all through 
the fall, working out there like a horse 
—Lord! I'll say you deserved it! They 
should’ve given it to you years ago.” 

“I wish they had,” said Jeffry. “If I'd 
copped it before, they wouldn’t have 
put me in the game today, and we'd 
have won.” 

“Bilge!” exploded Weary promptly, 
loyally. “That’s no way to look at it, 
Jeff.” 

“How else can I look at it?” Jeff 
turned from the window, presenting a 
tragic face. “I threw the game away. 
Everybody knows it.” 

“Everybody doesn’t know it!” Weary 
cried out, sitting erect in his earnest- 
ness. “In the first place, it isn’t so! That 
is — well, a fumble — that might happen 
to anybody, mightn’t it? Sure it might! 
Happens all the time!” 

Weary cleared his throat hurriedly, 
risking no interruption. “And in the 
second place, Jeff, you haven’t any idea 
how — how anonymous the players are 
on a football field) Why, Ill bet you 
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money that out of those eighty or ninety 
thousand people in the stadium this 
afternoon, only a few knew who it was 
who —-fumbled. I'll bet you!” 

“They'll know tomorrow,” Jeffry said 
in the same low voice. “Leave it to the 
sporting. writers! They never heard of 
Jeff Evans till this afternoon — but they 
found out. And so will everybody. Any- 
way, what difference does it make 
whether everybody knows or doesn’t. I 
know. I knew beforehand.” 

“What?” 

“I mean,” explained Jeffry patiently, 
quietly, “I might've. I ought to have 
known. It was just like me, what I did. 
I would do something like that. I’m one 
of those people.” 

“Oh, listen!” Weary was dismayed. 
“Don’t talk like that, Jeff! Forget it!” 

Jeffry smiled a twisted smile. He 
looked straight at Weary and said, “Yes, 
you know how soon I'll forget it, don’t 
your” 

And Weary was silenced. 

He didn’t forget it. Other people did, 
as other people do; but Jeffry forgot it 
never at all, nor did he comprehend that 
others had forgotten. He had always 
been a sensitive boy; now he was hy- 
persensitive, almost quite truly mad 
with brooding and grieving. 

The night of the football banquet, 
when they gave him his letter — with 
careful words anent his three years’ 
service to the team — he died a little. 
The applause which was generous 
seemed merciless; hands slapping him 
on the raw — and so interminably! Per- 
spiration was chill on his face, his fingers 
nagged and worried his napkin; he 
could not look up. 

“Fellows,” he said, “you — you all 
know whose fault —” He couldn’t go on. 
They were very kind to him afterward, 
they shook his hand and mumbled 
things about not being an ass. But he 
was not comforted. Pity — he felt it was 
nothing else—is never comforting to 
strong men. 

He tried to wear the letter; not to 
wear it seemed absurd when all the 
campus knew he had it. But wearing it 
meant minutes of screwing up his cour- 
age, meant agonies of sharp self-con- 
sciousness. Everybody eyed it. Fresh- 
men, classmates, townspeople. That 
their eyes were envious, impressed or 
interested, according to their several 
stations, he never dreamed. To him the 
glances leveled at his chest were jeering 
glances, “Look - at - that - you've - got - 
a-nerve” glances. . . . He took to wear- 
ing the sweater with a buttoned coat 
above it, and finally he stopped wearing 
it altogether. 

There was one good result of all this. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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PAUL REVERE (1735-1818) 
"Handyman of the Revolution” 


we people think of Paul Revere, they think of Longfellow’s poem and 
a legendary figure on a horse, Revere was actually an earnest patriot 
who served his country not only as a hard-riding messenger, but also as a 
skilled craftsman, mechanic, inventor, and industrial pioneer. 

At the age of 13, Revere began learning the silversmith trade from his 
father. His tankards, trays, and coffee pots soon earned him a reputation 
as the best silversmith in America. He also did copper engraving, and drew 
many political cartoons to stir up the colonists against Britain. Revere’s 
famous ride to Lexington and Concord was only one of many he took as a 
dispatch messenger for the Boston Committee of Correspondence. 

Revere was 65 when he set up the first mill to roll sheet copper in 
America. As Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., the business still flourishes. 





2. When General Gage prepared to capture 
the colonists’ military supplies in 1775, Revere 
thought of a plan to warn the patriots of the 
British departure from Boston. 
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UF THEY LEAVE BY LAND, TWO{ STEEPLE OF THE OLD 
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3 band of colonists, disguised 
as Indians, dumped 342 
chests of British tea into the 
Harbor. Revere was a leader 
of this “Boston Tea Party.” 








r that followed, 
Revere aided the colonists by printing money for 
the Continental Congress, making gunpowder, 
and repairing cannon for the Continental army. 











WE GAVE THE AND All THE COPPER 
CONSTITUTION A WAS MAQOE /N THE 
NEW COPPER HULL] UNITED STATES. 

[] N/M 1 DAYS ! HOORAY FOR PAUL 
p— my REVERE / 
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EScaq 5. When independence had been won, 
\~ Revere resumed his business activities. Cop- 


\ per from his mill was used on the State House 
SAY dome in Boston and on our warships. 
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A kiss good-night is all right 
But, remember this — 

That a kiss good-night 
Leads to another kiss — 


So say the songwriters. And, since 
they've been in the June-moon- 
swoon-tune business for some time, 
they ought to know the sequence of 
events. 

Okay. So what? 

It isn’t as if you were going out for 
necking. That isn’t your idea of a 
favorite sport. And you don’t want 
the sort of passing popularity that’s 
pegged on petting. 

It’s just that you'd rather not be 
known as a cold potato. Or maybe 
your argument is that “everybody 
does it.” Or you don’t know how to 
refuse. Or you can’t find any reason- 
able argument against it. 

What's the answer? 


Q. On a first date with a boy you 
like, should you kiss him goodnight? 


A. Here’s the story — you write the 
ending. A boy asks you for a date. Why? 
He likes your looks. Or he likes your 
style. Or he’s in a dating mood and you 
happen to be within talking distance. 

You have the date and get along 
swell. He’s keen on aviation and your 
brother was an Air Corps pilot during 
the war, so you have something to talk 
about. You tune in your favorite “platter 
jockey” program and discover that you 
both rate Woody Herman tops on your 
Disc Parade. You stroll down to the 
Sweet Shoppe and find out that your 
favorite, strawberry soda, is his, too. On 
the way home you pass the office of the 
Morning Star and he tells you about his 
ambitions to become a roving reporter, 











flying his own plane. It all sounds excit- 


ing, thrilling, heart-throbbing. 

By the time you reach home you're 
all aglow. So, when he starts to kiss you, 
you can’t think of any reasonable reason 
why not. Or can you? 

Sure, you’ve had a wonderful time. 
He has, too. You’ve clicked on almost 
everything — seemingly.- You want him 


to ask you for another date — terrifically. ' 


Maybe “a kiss goodnight” would cinch 
the matter! 

But if “a kiss goodnight” would cinch 
it, how-could you be sure why he’d be 
asking you for another date? Would it 
be because of the “click” or the 
clinch??? Would he be coming back be- 
cause he liked you or because he liked 
your kisses??? 

There is a great :deal of difference 
between a lengthy petting session and 
a swift goodnight kiss, no matter 
whether it’s the first date or the fif- 
teenth. But it’s a wise gal who knows for 
sure that, when a boy asks her for a 
second date, he likes her as a person — 
not as another pair of Cupid’s bow lips. 

Any girl who thinks that lasting re- 


mances are built on physical attraction 
is only kidding herself, perhaps even 
excusing herself, for not having devel- 
oped personality enough to attract a 
boy on an honest basis, Any girl can 
give a guy “a kiss good night,” but it’s 
the smart gal who is No. 1 on the Per- 
sonality Parade. 

Some of the smartest gals think it’s 
better to keep ’em guessing. 


Q. If you don’t want to kiss a fellow, 
how can you refuse without making him 
mad? 


A. The answer here is more in what 
you do than in what you say. If you 
don’t want him in a mellow mood, then 
don’t make with the moonlight. Don’t 
stand at the door for fifteen minutes 
giggling or shivering or giving him a 
starry-eyed stare. Don’t fumbie with the 
door key or take five minutes finding it 
in your pocketbook. Sign off with “I 
had a (good, swell, lovely — whatever 
you call it) time.” And, if you’d like to 
have another date with him, say “I 
hope you'll come again sometime.” 
Words are a much more effective 
method of putting across your idea than 
fluttery eyelids! Some boys may be in- 
trigued by the fluttery stuff, but most of 
them go for girls who are honest, nat- 
ural, and sincere. 





Don’t use a doorstep as a soapbox! 


fy fy tot 
BOY dates GIRL 


When you find yourself with a wolf 
at the door, you'll have to write your 
own script because you know the char- 
acters in the cast. If you're the sort of 
girl who can toss out a wisecrack and 
he’s the sort of guy who can take it, 
okay — it’s your toss. But if you aren't 
the wisecracking type, then don’t try to 
get funny. On the other hand, don't 
deliver a lecture! There isn’t time and 
this isn’t the place. Sign off politely — 
and scram! 

P.S. No boy — no matter whether he’s 
Head of the Wolfpack — will persist in 
affectionate intentions, if he gets a 
positively negative response. It’s that 
“maybe” attitude that keeps a wolf 
wolfing! If you're sure that your an- 
swer is “No!” he'll be sure, too. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please do not ask for personal answers 
by letter nor enclose postage stamps. 
Write a month in advance on questions 
relating to proms and special dates. The 
mail bag is that full! 

Watch for the next student-written 
Jam Session on “WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH HIGH SCHOOL?” in the Feb- 
ruary 25th issue of Senior Scholastic. 








ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


DELMAR’S THE NAME 


Senator Claghorn, that cornfed con- 
gressman with “the south in his mouth,” 
is the Number One hit on today’s Laugh 
Parade. He’s the whitehaired boy on 
Fred Allen’s show (NBC — Sun. at 8:30 
p.m.). His trick is saying a few words 
and then backing up to say them over 
again. His catch phrase, “That was @ 
joke, son, a joke, I say!” has everybody 
doing imitations. Senator Claghorn is 
strictly South of the Mason-Dixon line 
in his habits. He drinks only from Dixie 
cups, sees only Ann Sothern movies, 
wears a Kentucky derby, and wouldn't 
be caught dead in a Union suit. 

The creator of Senator Claghorn is 
Kenny Delmar, announcer and part time 
actor. The Senator is only four months 
old on the airwaves, but he was actually 
dreamed up sixteen years ago. Delmar 
met a Texas cattleman who exercised 
the Senator’s tricks of speech and ‘never 
let anyone slip a word in edgewise. 
From then on Delmar entertained his 
friends with his Claghorn act. 

Kenny Delmar is as versatile and busy 
as Senator Claghorn is loudmouthed. He 
acts as announcer for the RCA show, 
the Hit Parade, Eddie Cantor, Danny 
Kaye, and Fred Allen. He would like 
to play a Greek character sometime be- 
cause his grandfather was a Greek 
named Efstradtiadis—and that’s no 
joke, son! 


STAR STUFF 


January ushered in another big name 
program. It’s Hollywood Star Time 
(CBS — Sun. at 2:30 p.m.), and it fea- 
tures top movie talent in air adaptations 
of screen hits. The opening gun on Janu- 
ary 6th starred Tyrone Power in Seventh 
Heaven. General Motors Corporation, 
the sponsor, promises as future produc- 
tions such hits as Ox Bow Incident, Holy 
Matrimony, and Junior Miss. 


NOISY 


What does it take to be a sound- 
effects technician? The following list, all 
of which were reproduced on a thirty- 
minute broadcast of a recent Transat- 
lantic Call (CBS — Sun. at 12:30 p.m.) 
will give you an idea. 

An English nightingale; a ball hit by 
a tennis racket; an automobile horn; a 
pistol shot; anti-aircraft fire; churchbells; 
the fluttering of wings; wine bubbling 
in a keg; the changing of the guard at 
Buckingham Palace; an Australian Koo- 
kabura bird. 


(All program hours listed are E.S.T.). 


FISHER 








oon OLARSHIPS 
IVERSITY SCH 
Gare 588 CASH AWARDS 
46 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below —if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION 3¢ 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 
— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $3,000 scholarships. In | and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
this, you build a miniature model | you do is make a solid model auto- 
Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- | mobile embodying your own ideas 
nish you. of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild drawings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of General Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 
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'OTEM POLES have meanings—they 
say. Well, here’s one that’s a snap to 
figure out. It’s called “The Success of 
Oswald O.”—reading from bottom up. 


7 Oswald is down in the mouth as well as 
down on the bottom. His hair’s dry and 
won’t stay in place. Yesterday his friends 
called him “broom-head.” 


2 Oswald is now on his way to the top. 

Noticethat he ismaking the famous Wild- 
root Finger Nail (F-N) Test > which tells 
when you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. 


3 Oswald is really tops now! That spot 
* of Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning 

keeps his hair trim all day. Removes loose, 

ugly dandruff and relieves dryness too. 


* You can try the Wildroot Finger Nail 
Test right now. Scratch your head and if you 
find loose dandruff or signs of dry hair and 
scalp, you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Ask 
for it today at your barber or drug counter. 
Or for a 10 day trial supply send 10c to Dept. 


SM-B, Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 





“} WILDROOT 
Show every Friday SOEOn-oe, 
night on 183 ABC 
(Blue) Network Sta- 
tions. 
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Careers Ahead 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 
Vocational Editor 


ECTRONICS, television, plastics, 


air conditioning, aviation, jet propul- 
sion, atomic power —these aré magic 
words in the world of business and in- 
dustry today. For tomorrow’s consumer 
they hold promise of new products and 
a new mode of living. To tomorrow’s 
job-seeker they offer opportunities for 
new careers. Let’s take a quick look at 
a few of the new fields in our “Buck 
Rogers world”: 

Electronics: The new science and 
technology of electronics is based on the 
conduction of electricity in a gas or 
vacuum, instead of a metallic conductor. 
The electron tube, containing the gas 
or vacuum, is the whole story. It makes 
possible television, radio, radio tele- 
phone and the transmission of photo- 
graphs by wireless. It is used in the 
production of aluminum and plastics. 
The electronic photo-tube is the “elec- 
tric eye” which opens doors, controls 
safety devices, detects flaws and has 
many other uses. The electronic micro- 
scope reveals the structure of micro- 
organisms unseen through lenses. The 
electronic filter purifies the air by re- 
moving pollen and dust. 

Job opportunities in electronics de- 
pend on interest, ability, and training. 
In the manufacture of electron tubes no 
special training is required; both men 
and women are employed. But, in order 
to move up the line in electronics, you 
will have to take college courses in en- 
gineering. The electronics research 
worker will need graduate study. Some. 
of the career possibilities: physicists, de- 
signers, draftsmen, engineers, research 
workers, electronics salesmen. 

Plastics: Some day you may live in a 
plastic house, drive a plastic car, and 
wear plastic clothing. Plastic products 
have already entered the home and new 
uses for plastic products are being found 
daily, especially to replace metals, tex- 
tiles, leather, rubber, and paint. 

Plants making plastic materials are 
similar to chemical plants. Many of the 
large manufacturers are offering scholar- 
ships to, outstanding science students 
who wish to do research in the field of 
plastics. 

There will be plenty of opportunities 
for unskilled workers in mixing, rolling, 
molding, blending, and grinding. 

Other job opportunities which require 
either professional (college) or special 
technical training: Chemists, engineers, 
mechanics, designers; moldmakers, 
pressmen. , 

Air-Conditioning: Some theaters, res- 
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Wide World — 


Plastic cabinets for new radios. i 


taurants, and stores already attract cus- 
tomers by the comforts of air-condition- 
ing. Soon the home will have the same 
comforts. Refrigeration is another phase 
of air-conditioning. Frozen foods are on 


Rowa 


the market. Individual] cold storage * 
lockers are available in many large oes 
cities. Home freezing units are being He : 
installed. ses 

Air-conditioning and refrigeration ex- a 


perts are trained in engineering colleges. frst ( 
Other training is offered in some voca- Ror 
tional schools, company schools and 


through apprenticeship. There will be be ” 
good opportunities for women to dem- m 
onstrate freezing units, write advertising = 
copy, and show how to use frozen foods, #§ “°° ' 

Other career opportunities in this gro a 


field: Installation engineers, service (of @ .. 


equipment) engineers, salesmen. bs " 
Aviation: This field isn’t new, of perks 
course, but it has an exciting appeal §™°"! 
for many young people. It includes air- oy 
craft manufacture (designers, riveters, oe 4 
assemblers, coverers, etc.) and air trans- Paid ' 
portation (pilots, mechanics, airline of 
hostesses, ticket agents, etc.). Although * 
there will be opportunities here for out- § “™P 
standingly capable young people, as peopl 
well as veterans, employment in most a 
branches of aviation will decline in t o1 
numbers, Air transportation will prob- R De: 
ably offer more jobs than aircraft manu- a 
facture. > 
Good reading: took . 
Electronics in Industry. Radio Corporation count 
of America, Camden, N. J. 1945. 43 pp. lin M 
Free. tinuec 
Television as a Career. J. D. McLean. Elec- WI 
tronics Dept., General Electric Co., instru 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 1945. 4 pp. Free. aL 
Plastic Materials. War Manpower Commis- cham 
sion. Washington 25, D. C. Industry “~W, 
Series No. 28-1. July 1944. 6 pp. Free. me | 
An Introduction to Air Conditioning for j cal : 
the Veteran. Heating and Ventilating, bers 
148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. trans 
1945. 8 pp. Free. group 
An Educational Guide in Air Transporta- Alhar 


tion. Hinkel and Baron. Transcontinental Na 
and Western Air, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
1944. 140 pp. 75c. 
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Teen-Age Maestro 






Rowan Taylor, composer, conductor. 


AN a high school boy write a full 

length symphony, and have it played? 
Young Rowan Taylor has done just that. 
He got off to a flying musical start last 
August at the National Music Camp 
when he conducted the premiere of his 
first (Mormon) symphony. 

Rowan composed and revised the 
score during his senior year in Alham- 
bra (California) High School. It at- 
tracted favorable comment from all 
sides and was later recorded by a select 
group of student musicians, 

“The symphony,” Rowan explains, 
“is actually a suite, or tone poem, in 
four movements. Its theme is the Mor- 
mon people. I come from a long line of 
prominent Mormons. My ancestors were 
with the first group to enter Utah with 
Brigham Young almost a century ago. 
Pride in my membership in the church 
and my religious beliefs inspired me to 
compose a musical work glorifying my 
people.” 

Rowan started piano lessons at six 
but only recently began composition. 

Describing his early _ struggles, 

Rowan says, “I started to compose be- 
fore studying music ‘theory. It wasn’t 
as easy as I had expected.” Later he 
took a few months’ work in harmony, 
counterpoint and form with Dr. Frank- 
lin Madsen. Since then, he has con- 
tinued to teach himself. 
_ When he is not teaching or selling 
instruments and music at a music shop 
in Los Angeles, Rowan conducts a 
chamber orchestra of twenty pieces. 
We play all types of music, from clas- 
sical works to present-day novelty num- 
bers,” Rowan says. “In most cases I 
transcribe the sccres especially for the 
group. Our concerts are presented in 
Alhambra High School Auditorium.” 

Naturally, Rowan wants “to become 
the best composer and conductor that I 
possibly can” and to be able to work 





towards this ambition full-time. 











Get in the groove with your schoolmates 
... get a mew Conn and join the school 
band! You'll have more fun, more travel, 
more adventure—you'll go places and do 
things—you'll make more friends and be 
more popular than ever before. 

FREE, COLORFUL NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 
The thrilling new book, ‘Fun and Popu- 
larity Through Music,” illustrated below, 
tells how you can “step out with the popu- 
lar group”... how you can enjoy the ad- 
vantages and opportunities which music 
training provides ... how you can even 
play your way through college, as thou- 
sands of others have done! Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn Sonia . No obligation. Send post- 
card or coupon below, today! 






CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn, Led., 220 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Without cost or obligation to me, please send FREE Book, ‘‘Fua 
and Popularity Through Music.” 


Neme. 
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Woody Herman’s all-American “Herd,” first’ $1,000,000-band in history. 


SHARPS AND FLATS 
fe Good Hp Better HHH Dest 


#+#Some Sunday Morning - (Ma- 
jestic) by Louis Prima Orch. Louis’ 
growl vocal and trumpet solo give this 
pop tune a neat lift. 

Little Jazz Boogie (Decca) by Roy 
Eldridge Orch. Little Jazz tries to make 
a mountain out of a mole-hill. Does 
better on the second side, #3Em- 


braceable You. 

PRs Recentric and #++7Blues 
(Blue Note) by Art Hodes Trio. Defi- 
nitely one of the year’s top discs. Hodes 


on piano, Kaminsky on trumpet and 


Moore on drums do terrific things with 
Eccentric, slowing up the beat and add- 
ing a lot of interesting kicks. Moore 
takes charge of Blues with a long, ex- 
citing vocal. Kaminsky at his best on 
both sides. 

# Queer Street (Columbia) by Count 
Basie Orch. Take the Count’s nice piano 
out of this and you have little left. 

Symphony (Decca) by Bing 
Crosby. Der Bingle puts over the lyrics 
of this pot-boiler in drag tempo. 

Hop, Skip and Jump (Majestic) by 
the Five DeMarco Sisters. A nice jump 
number chirped in typical DeMarco 
fashion and backed Chicago-style by 
Bud Freeman’s Orch. 





DO YOU LIVE IN A SMALL TOWN? 


F you do, here’s your chance to prove 

that small towns are OK! How? 

On May 13 Senior Scholastic will pub- 
lish a special issue on SMALL TOWNS. 
In our dictionary a small town will be 
anything smaller than 10,000 human 
souls, and bigger than two houses and 
a general store at the crossroads. So if 
you live in any town of less than 10,000 
population (even if you live on a farm 
in the open country, you probably go to 
school in the village, so we'll let you in), 
you’re eligible for this contest. Kids who 
live in cities like Detroit or Los Angeles, 
Waco, Texas, or Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
Bangor, Maine, or Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, must stay strictly out of this. 

What do you do? Just write us a letter 
—not less than 200 words, nor more 
than 500 — on WHAT I LIKE (or DON'T 
LIKE) ABOUT MY HOME TOWN. 

We don’t take it for granted that 
everybody likes a small town — in fact 
we know from experience that a lot of 
people want to get away from them. But 
we want to find out why. What's good or 


bad about your small town? Why do you 
prefer to live there (if you do)? What 
would you change about it if you could? 
What are its best points — the things that 
are unique about your town, that make it 
stand out from others? Or what have you 
seen somewhere else that your town 
could take a lesson from? Whatever you 
think about it, set it down honestly and 
give definite facts and examples. 

For the best letter, as above, on your 
home town, received by April 1, 1946, 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC will pay $25 in 
cash. For the second best, $15. For the 
third best, $10. For the next ten, $2.00 
each. The Editors of Scholastic will be 
the judges. Their decision is final. Ad- 
dress: SMALL TOWNS Contest, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Your letter must bear your 
name and address, the name of your 
school, grade, and teacher, and the 
name and size of your town. The prize- 
winning results will be published in the 
May 13 issue. Remember the closing 
date — April 1. 





Jive Bombers 


CKING an all-American jazz band 

is silly — but a lot of fun, Everybody's 
doing it these days — jazz mags, school 
papers, disc jockeys, and piano movers, 

We say it’s silly because jazz is a 
matter of individual taste. What's sirloin 
to one jazz fan may be third-grade ham- 
burger to another. Take Dizzy Gillespie, 
for instance. His rooters call Dizzy “the 
21st Century Gabriel.” Others (and 
we're among ’em) say he blows a hom 
like an acrobat, not an artist. 


But picking ’em is still fun, so here's | 


our All-American Jazz Band for 1946; 


Cootie Williams, trumpet 
Jack Teagarden, trombone 
Johnny Hodges, alto sax 
Coleman Hawkins, tenor sax 
Benny Goodman, clarinet 
Teddy Wilson, piano 

Oscar Moore, guitar 

Sid Catlett, drums 

Slam Stewart, bass 

Lionel Hampton, vibes 

Duke Ellington, arranger 
Woody Herman, band 

Louis Armstrong, male vocalist 
Billie Holiday, female vocalist 


Any arguments? Hey, who threw that 
sax! Remember, we said jazz, not swing, 
band. That eliminates Harry James, 
Tommy Dorsey, Charlie Spivak, 
Vaughan Monroe. 

What’s the matter with the James 
trumpet? Nothing —if you like sweet 
swing. The same goes for the Dorsey 
trombone. Harry and Tommy can play 
jazz with the best of ’em — when they 
want to. But they usually play swing. 

What's the difference between jazz 
and swing? Jazz is looser, unarranged 
for the most part. The musician uses 
all his imagination and technical ability. 
He takes a theme and embroiders it 
with all the feeling and skill he can 
muster. Naturally this doesn’t always 


‘ come off. But when it does, you have 


something worth listening to. 

Swing is nearly always arranged. The 
men play the music exactly as it is 
written for them. One man usually does 
the arranging. That means 14 or 15 
men play a tune as one man commands. 

Some big bands, like the Ellington, 
Goodman and Herman outfits, happily 
combine jazz and swing. But they're ex- 
ceptional. 

In the band division, the most sen- 
sational rise of the year was furnished 
by Woody Herman. The Herman Herd 
made over $1,000,000 in 1945! Their 
best-selling platters included Caldonia, 
Apple Honey, Northwest Passage, and 
My Father’s Moustache, Three of the 
Herd — Chubby Jackson, bass; Bil] Har- 
ris, trombone; Dave Tough, drums- 
made most all-American bands. 
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Press Association 


Safe! Meet teen-age Hank McGowan, 
youngest ump in big-time baseball. 


HEN batters in the Ohio State 

League turn to the umpire next 
summer and growl, “Yuh blind bum, 
yuh not even dry behind the ears!” — 
they may be stating a fact! 

That is, if Hank McGowan is behind 
the plate. Hank isn’t blind. But he is 
slightly dewy behind the ears. He is just 
18 years old! The Ohio State League 
signed him to a contract last Christmas. 
This makes him the youngest umpire in 
the history of big-time baseball. 

Hank, a senior at Newtown High 
School (New York), told us all about it 
the other day. “Baseball has always 
been my favorite sport,” he declared. 
“Ever since I was old enough to bat. I 
was a catcher. I could hit and field 
okay. But I was too slow. So I became 
an umpire.” 

“How did you get started?” we asked. 

He thought a while. “One Sunday 
three years ago, I went to watch a 
couple of big sandlot teams. The umpire 
never showed up. So I volunteered. I 
was only 15 at the time, and the players 
didn’t think I could do it. But they gave 
me a chance. 

“I did all right, too. There wasn’t 
a single argument. Right then and 
there, I decided umpiring was for me. 
It seemed a whole lot more fun than 
playing.” 

If Hank doesn’t look like an umpire, 
he acts like one. He is 5 ft. 10 in. and 
weighs 150 pounds. Underneath his nice 
wavy black hair are the biggest deep- 
blue eyes you ever saw. They look at 


' you very steadily. And you know it 


would take a lot to get Hank excited. 

His big break came last summer. He 
got a job as office boy for the New York 
Giants. When the Giants were away, an 
American Legion team used the field. 
One day West Point arrived to play 
the Legionnaires. No one was around 
to umpire. So Hank stepped up and got 
the job. 

He made good with a capital G. From 
then on, he became the Legion nine’s 
regular umpire. He umped over 100 
games that summer. 

Hank didn’t know that Carl Hubbell, 
the Giants’ chief scout, often watched 
him from the club-house in centerfield. 
One day Carl pointed to the two teams 
on the field and said, “There’s only one 
fellow out there who will make the big 


Litfle Boy Blue 


leagues some day — and that’s the um- 
pire!” 

When Frank Colley, the president 
of the Ohio State League, asked Hub- 
bell what he thought of Hank’s ability, 
Hubbell gave Hank a rousing recom- 
mendation. Colley then sent the young 
umpire a contract. 

Hank will start at $150 a month with 
all expenses paid. On July Ist, he will 
get a $25-a-month raise. 

“Won’t you be nervous, handling 
players nearly twice your age?” we 
asked 


Hank looked at us pityingly. “Nerv- 


ous? I never get nervous. Why should | 


IP I know the rules, and I’ve had 
three years’ experience. That ought to 
do.” 

Hank ran a hand over his face. He 
didn’t even have a baseball beard (nine 
whiskers on either side). “I always let 
my beard grow three or four days before 
: game,” he said. “I hate to be called a 

id.” 

Hank’s big ambition is to umpire in 
the big leagues some day. At Newtown, 
he is a good student’ and a member of 
the service squad. He doesn’t like hot 
jazz or loud music. He goes for sweet 
swing. Harry James is his speed. He 
likes to dance—slow fox trots, no jitter- 
bug stuff. “Besides, that’s all she’s taught 
me so far.” 

“Who's she?” we asked. — 

“I'm not saying. I don’t go steady any- 
how. I’m too busy. I haven’t got time 
for girls.” 

“Have you any favorite actresses or 
actors?” we next asked. 

Hank thought a long while. “I just 
can’t think of any. I don’t go to the 
movies much. I'd rather see a musical 
show, like Carousel or Oklahoma, any 
day.” 

Hank is no radio fan either. The only 
program he listens to regularly is Bill 
Stern’s sports hour. “I almost died when 
he mentioned my name over the air last 
month,” Hank told us. 

His biggest thrill was appearing on 
Clem McCarthy’s radio program over 
N.B.C. 

During the winter, Hank referees 
basketball games. And very well, too. 
He works a game practically every 
night. On Sundays, he often works three 
or four games. 

Hank expects to go to college after 
graduating from Newtown. Right now, 
he’s interested in. Ohio State University. 
He wants to become a physical educa- 
tion teacher. That way he can combine 
coaching and basketball officiating in 
the fall and winter, with baseball um- 
piring in the summer. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Hello again, Miss America... 
and happy reading! 


Pillsbury’s Communigfe . . . the maga- 
zine planned and putftogether for you 
and thinking young women everywhere 

- is back. With o compliments. Yes, 


yours for the ! 

It has more goof reading . . . more 
thought-provoking articles . . . more 
here’s-how-it’s-dghe pictures thar ever. 
Take the Janugry-February issue, for 
instance. An cle on Pillsbury’s an 
“Food Plank fgr Peace” contest . 














plain good reading that’s 

ight at your interests! 

We promise you a ct 
you’re/bound to find interesting and 

7 All you need to do is fill in the 
coupgn below and mail it to us. We'll 

tart/ mailing you your personal: copy 

of Palisbury’s Communique, right away! 
not do it now? 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Temi: FREE! 


2. 
Kaye, This puts you 
73 /\ on the mailing 


PILLSBURY'S COMMUNIQUE! 


Editor, "s ique 
Dept. F-46, Pillsbury M 
Minneapolis 2, aa 16% 








} s Communique. 
Name 
Street. 
City State 




















FUMBLE 


(Continued) 


Because he was so much alone in his 
room, avoiding companionship, he stud- 
ied; and his grades achieved unprece- 
dented heights. He had never been a 
brilliant student; he was not now; but he 
had become a diligent one, and it told. 
He passed his examinations in June, his 
final finals, easily; though not as easily 
as Weary Haynes, who seldom, in the 
vernacular, “cracked” a book. 

It was a relief to graduate, to go away 
from there, even though the pall of that 
ruined year went with him. It was a 
relief to leave Weary, whom he loved. 

The first of July found him in New 
York, which, because of its cruelty, its 
colossal carelessness, its myriads who 
are cleverer, stronger, richer, higher up 
— no matter how high or rich or strong 
or clever one may be — was the very 
worst place in the world for him. 

He had an uncle in New York, his 
mother’s brother, Peter Lambert, of 
Lambert and Company, publishers. For 
years it had been casually understood 
that when Jeffry finished college he 
would go to work for his uncle; and 
lately they had had some definite cor- 
respondence on the matter. “The job,” 


Peter Lambert had written, a month 
before commencement, “awaits you. 
That’s all it is, Jeff—a ‘job.’ Whether 
or not it becomes in due time a ‘position’ 
depends on you, precisely as if you and 
I were strangers.” 

That was strategic, but not altogether 
true. Peter Lambert was a bachelor, and 
owner of the business. Jeffry, fatherless 
since childhood, was his favorite among 
several nephews. He thought of him 
paternally, with fondness and with faith. 
He planned, as he had always planned, 
to bring Jeffry up and up, until he was 
of the firm; until, indeed, Jeffry was the 
firm, carrying on after him. 

Unfortunately, Jeffry divined these 
things, aided by hints from his mother; 
and in his new frame of mind they dis- 
tressed and frightened him. He pon- 
dered them long. And in the end, de- 
ciding that he could not disappoint his 
uncle by falling down on the job, he 
hurt him sorely by declining to try it 
at all, on the ground that he didn’t be- 
lieve the publishing game appealed to 
him 


He took a very small apartment, and 
went hunting for work. He thought he 
would sell bonds. Everybody did. Al- 
most anybody, apparently, could. Ac- 
cordingly, every morning for many suc- 
cessive mornings, he subwayed down 
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the roth Annual Scholastic Awards Con- 
test. Win one of the 24 cash prizes of- 
fered by VENUS. And—win one of 
the Special Supplementary Awards 
—A Venus Drawing Pencil “Pal- 
ette.” This portfolio of these 
famous pencils will be 
awarded to every prize 
winner in classifications 
1 through 18. (See 
Rules Booklet). 


See your Art 
Instructor! 


\ \ in with Venus 


.-. one of the 24 Cash Prizes 
for your pencil drawings PLUS a 
Special Suplementary Award ... 


ON’T miss this opportunity to test your 
talents. Enter your pencil drawings in 


















A winning tip from the professionals 


AKE sure that your pencil renderings and 

preliminary pencil work achieve the prop- 

er depth and effect. Do as the professionals do. 

Use VENUS Drawing Pencils that are accurately 
graded in all 17 degrees or shades of black. 


VENUS Saas 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





to Wall Street and lower Broadway, and 
knocked at various and sundry doors. 
Sometimes he gained admittance, 
oftener he did not. Two things militated 
against him. One was that summer's 
bumper crop of would-be bond sales- 
men; a supply far in excess of the de- 
mand. The other was his manner of ap- 
proach. He always entered thinking, “I 
suppose I won’t get this,” “Not a chance 
here, of course,” and this showed in his 
bearing, which was timid, even apolo- 


getic, so that office boys dared to bully . 


him and stenographers to say at once, 
“No. Sorry. They're not taking anybody 
now.” Feeling, as he felt, the worthless- 
ness of the commodity, he could not 
even sell Jeffry Evans. 

At the end of several weeks his uncle, 
who had watched from afar, repeated 
his offer, albeit this time rather gruffly. 
This time Jeffry accepted. He had to 
accept. He was down to his last ten 
dollars. 

The thing was too bad all around. 
Jeffry now firmly believed that nobody 
but a relative would employ him. And 
Peter Lambert was now convinced that 
this pet nephew of his would have gone 
to work for almost anyone rather than 
for him. So neither was content. 

Futile as he had come to believe him- 
self, Jeffry found that the work was 
fascinating, and often it absorbed him 
so he quite forgot to watch the chip on 
his shoulder. He was very busy. In line 
with Peter Lambert’s plan to teach him 
the business from every angle, from the 
ground up, he belonged to no set de- 
partment, but labored in them all by 
turns. 

Sometimes he read manuscript, some- 
times proof. Sometimes he wrote ad- 
vertisements. He spent whole days at 
the printing plant in Brooklyn, seeing 
books made; he packed books for ship- 
ment, delivered copies to spectacled re- 
viewers in newspaper offices, sold novels 
across the counter at one or another of 
the firm’s stores. Once he accompanied 
the firm’s star salesman on a trip through 
the Middle West, listening and learning, 
and lugging the sample case. 

His salary to start was forty dollars 
a week. At the end of six months it was 
forty dollars a week. At the end of @ 
year it still was: He was doing well, he 
deserved more, and his uncle was aware 
that he did. But Peter Lambert had got 
everything he had by asking for it, not 
by keeping quiet and waiting for it. 
Jeffry had not approached him on the 
subject of a raise. 

“And,” vowed Jeffry’s uncle to him- 
self, “he won't get one till he does.” 

This was a matter of discipline, 4 
lesson. Lambert did not guess that to 
Jeffry it was simply another proof of his 
hopeless inefficiency. A whole year - 
and he was worth no more than whe 
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he started! Not even worth that, prob- 
ably. Had you encountered him about 
this time, you would have seen a seri- 
ous, unsmiling big fellow, young except 
for the slight, beaten droop of his splen- 
did shoulders..Had you met him, shaken 
his hand, you would have found him 
polite, but unresponsive; either preoccu- 
pied, or — or what? 

Then he fell in love. It happened 
without preamble, without warning; and 
that was the worst of it. Afterward Jeffry 
told himself that if he had only seen it 
coming; he could have headed it off — 
and would have. But he didn’t see it. 

On a morning in September he was 
called on the telephone by a half- 
forgotten classmate named Caruthers, 
who, it appeared, had written a book. 
Caruthers was on from his home town, 
which Jeffry’s mind dimly identified as 
Johnstown, or possibly Williamsburg, 
for the purpose of placing his book with 
a New York publishing house; and he 
wanted to know whether if he submitted 
the manuscript to Jeffry’s uncle’s firm, 
Jeffry would personally guarantee that 
somebody — preferably his uncle, but 
failing that, “somebody who means 
something” — read it. 

“All I ask,” Caruthers said, “is a read- 
ing. That’s all. Just a reading. You see, 
I know this publishing racket. If I 
simply send it in without a word it won’t 
be read, They never are. Don’t tell me!” 

Jeffry promised that Clinging Vines, 
by Rodney H. Caruthers, would be read, 
thoroughly and discerningly; and he also 
agreed, albeit without undue enthusi- 
asm, to be taken to luncheon that day 
by the grateful author. They met in the 
lobby of the Cherokee, where Caruthers 
(having heard that it was literary) was 
staying, and exchanged the feverish 
“Well — well — wells” of two who never 
knew one another well at all, but are 
striving to overlook the fact. 

Toward the end of a meal which 
seemed to Jeffry doomed to endlessness, 
Caruthers interrupted himself long 
enough to inquire what his old class- 
mate was going to do that evening. 
Jeffry said, after only a tiny pause, 
“Why — nothing.” He heard himself say- 
ing it with astonishment. It, of course, 
committed him to the further society of 
this merciless egotist; he could have 
fibbed out of it with ease and he was at 
a loss to understand why he had not. 
The truth was that Caruthers was flat- 
tering Jeffry. He felt that Jeffry was 
important to him, and he treated him 
with deference and respect. Jeffry in 
his sore heart wanted more of this — 
much more, at whatever cost. 

“T know a little girl,” observed Ca- 
tuthers now (and Jeffry had a quick, 
bleak picture of the kind of little girl 
Caruthers would know), “from my home 


Awfully nice kid. She has an apartment 
down in Greenwich Village — she’s here 
designing, or something. I’m going to 
take her to dinner tonight. Like to have 
you join us.” 

“Thanks,” said Jeffry. “I — I'd like to.” 


(To be concluded) 


Reprinted by permission of Cosmopolitan 
and the author. 
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President Truman said recently that 
he didn’t like the job of being President, 
He seemed to mean it and listeners 
were astonished. ‘ 

“Why not?” someone asked. 

“Because,” said Truman, “there’s no 
future in it.” 

Philadelphia Record 








1_HYPNOTIZE yourself... pre- 
tend you never coughed at all. You 
try it! 








2 Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO TO A COLD) 











2-TAKE delicious Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops...and get quick, sooth- 
ing relief. Black or Menthol. Still 
only 5¢. 















SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they're sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 
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SCIENCE 


International News Photos 
Three thorny math problems at same 
time is duck soup for “The Brain.” 


100-Ton Brain 


HE 100-ton “brain” at the Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology is pow- 
ered by about 2,000 electronic tubes 
and 150 motors, tied together with 200 
miles of wire. A math robot that can 
handle three complex questions at the 
same time, it can be operated by one 
man. It ticks off in a few minutes an- 
swers to problems that take trained 
mathematicians tedious weeks, During 
the war, “The Brain” did wartime com- 
putations for Navy gun range tables, 
radar, atomic wave function, and cos- 
mic ray studies. 


FIGHT AGAINST FLU 


Chances are you've had or will 
have the flu before winter is over. But 
next year you may get a break. This 
month influenza vaccines go on sale to 
the public for the first time. 

What is influenza? The commonest 
type is a disease that attacks your nose, 
throat, and lungs. Other types hit your 
stomach and intestines. Some strains act 
like poisons, damaging the liver and 
intestines. And you're not the only crea- 
ture susceptible to flu. It also harms 
the respiratory tracts of cats, parrots, 
and pigeons. 

Doctors thought that influenza was 
caused by bacteria until 1933, when 
three English scientists discovered that 
a virus was to blame. (Virus killers are 
even smaller than bacteria.) They called 
this virus “A.” In 1940, two U. S. doc- 
tors — T. P. Magill and Thomas Francis, 
Jr. — working independently of each 
other, found another influenza virus, 
dubbed it “B.” There are other flu vi- 
ruses, not yet isolated. 

The two types of influenza have about 
the same symptoms and account for 
three quarters of all flu cases. Having one 
type doesn’t make you immune to the 
other type. This explains why you some- 
times can have a new flu attack a few 
weeks after finishing one spell. The 
viruses are spread by virus-laden sneeze 
and cough droplets. These invisible “vi- 


rus bombs” float in the air for miles, 
can remain on clothes for two weeks. 

When posing for an electron miscro- 
scope portrait, influenzas A and B look 
like kidney beans and eggs, respectively. 
B virus is about 125 millionths of an 
inch in diameter. The A’s are even small- 
er. So far, there is no permanent pre- 
ventive for flu. But the best influenza 
cop is the new vaccine. 

Barely out of the “test tube” stage, the 
vaccine was tried out by the Army in 
1943-44. Results showed that 75 per 
cent of the soldiers vaccinated were pro- 
tected from flu for about 6 months to 
a year. The vaccines are made with 
the help of chicks. Laboratory workers 
inject influenza viruses A and B into 
fertilized chick eggs and draw off the 
fluid around the chick embryo after two 
days. This infected fluid then is made 
harmless with formaldehyde, and is the 
vaccine base. When scraped on your 
skin 10 days before you’re exposed to 
flu, the vaccine stimulates your blood 
to manufacture antibodies (soldier 
chemicals which fight the flu virus. ) 


C:; CHEMISTRY’S NEW SLEUTH 


Some of science’s $64 questions are: 
What makes the body grow? How do 
your insides burn the fats and other 
foods you eat? What “gives” when cer- 
tain of your body cells suddenly start 
growing in excess, go haywire, and de- 
velop into a cancer? At Marcus Hook, 
Pa., builders are starting construction 
of a $100,000 Sun Oil -Co. plant in 
whose four 100-foot-high towers will 
be made carbon/18, A by-product of 
atomic bomb production, C,, is the de- 
tective element which will answer the 
$64 questions. The Sun Oil Co. has 
made it available witkout cost for bio- 
logical and biochemical research. 

C,, is an isotope (the same element 
but with a different atomic weight) of 
carbon, one of the commonest of all 
elements. While carbon has the atomic 
weight of 12, C,, has the atomic weight 
of 13. Chemically, there is no difference 
between the two carbons. C,,; can be 
used to produce any of the compounds 
of C,,—such as alcohol, sugar, and 
starches. It can be used to grow veg- 
etables containing C,;. However, un- 
like Cy, Cyg can be detected by the 
mass-spectrometer, an electrical gadget 
which measures the difference in the 
masses of the individual atoms. . 

C,3, therefore, becomes the tracer of 
physical chemistry. For instance, any 
food made up of Cig, can also be made 
of C,3. Feed humans or experimental 
animals a C,3 food, and you can trace 
the food with the spectrometer as it is 
digested, used, or stored. C,, already 
has shown chemists how fats are broken 
down and sugars are burned for energy. 


— NANCY GENET 


Cotton Field — Pink and Lemon 


If you’ve heard that the Russians are 
a very sober people, reserve your judg- 
ment a minute. Because the Russians 
are now growing cotton in rainbow 
colors, which sounds a little on the gay 
side. Last year 700 tons of ‘cotton in 
shades of green, rose, lemon, and brown 
were produced. Now that the war's 
over, they’re making plans for an even 
more colorful harvest. W. M. 


Football Glamor 
You know that look a girl gets in her 


eye when she murmurs the word 
“nylon.” You boys may soon be think- 
ing of nylon with the same reverence. A 
Waterloo manufacturer has announced 
that his company will soon start manu- 
facturing nylon football pants. He 
claims they are lighter and stronger 
than the old variety. Here’s hoping 
nylon can do as much for a team’s 
morale as it does for a gal’s. S. B. 


Your Number in Lights 


You may now have the numbers of 
your license plates set in tiny reflectors. 
This makes the number easily visible to 
other drivers at night. G. M. 


Mechanical Manicure 


Manicures at home can be done 
quickly and easily if you have an “elec- 
trical manicurist.” Its five attachments 
file the nails, push back the cuticle, take 
off the dead skin, buff and give a stimu- 
lating oil massage to the nails. Just 
don’t forget to turn the contraption off! 


Dunkproof Motor 


_Does your car always stall after the 
kid sister gives it an overly enthusiastic 
hosing? That can be remedied by liquid 
insulation, a war development that 
waterproofed ignition systems in jeeps 
and other Army vehicles. A liquid, 
called PIB, is manufactured by the 
U. §. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
N. Y. C. It will make any engine prac- 
tically immune to water-caused stalling. 
During a demonstration, an electric — 
motor treated with the liquid and kept 
under water for two years ran perfectly 
while still submerged. The liquid can be 
painted on auto wiring, spark plugs, and . 
batteries, and also on outdoor wiring 
and flashlight batteries. 

—ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
product, @ new process? We will pay $1 for 
any item that’s “news” to us. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, 220 East 42nd 
St., 14th Floor, New York, N. ¥. 
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A WALK IN THE SUN (Pro- 

Wi" duced and Directed by Lewis 
Milestone. Released by 20th 
Century Fox.) 


The Editors of Scholastic Magazines 
select Lewis Milestone’s A Walk in the 
Sun as their Movie-of-the-Month for 
February. It is too soon to say that 
this is the best picture to come out of 
World War II. In five years, when men 
have had time to weigh the experiences 
of war, something more significant may 
appear. But A Walk in the Sun will re- 
main one of the best war films ever pro- 
duced. Not only is it undiluted realism, 
but it is also artistic drama. 

There is none of the glory and drama 
of big battle here. It’s the story of a 
walk in the sun—a little walk of six 
miles from the Salerno beachhead to 
a farmhouse. And about the GIs in the 
Texas Division who took that walk. You 
meet the members of the Texas Division 
as they scramble off a landing barge. 
You get to know them well as you ac- 
company them on their mission of tak- 
ing a farmhouse. And, as you get to 
know them, you see what war is really 
like. 

Among members of the cast Dana 
Andrews’ face is more familiar to you 
than are those of his buddies. But he 
doesn’t steal any of their show. You'll 
remember Andrews as Sgt. Tyne. But 
you'll also remember Lloyd Bridges as 
Sgt. Ward, who likes farming better 
than soldiering and who dreams of eat- 
ing apples. And you'll remember John 
Ireland as Windy, who composes let- 
ters while on the march. 

Excellent dialogue really makes the 
film. Here is the speech of men, men 
with different backgrounds and ideas, 


Two sergeants talk about apples in 
@ scene in A Walk in the Sun. 


but with the same 
need to talk. Talk- 
ing fills in the long 
stretches of wait- 
ing, of wondering. 
Talk distracts from 
the inevitable wear- 
iness that accumu- 
lates as the war 
wears on. 


E 


Eat 


pot 


Movie - of -the-Month 
Seal for February is 
given to Lewis Mile- 
stone for film A Walk 
in the Sun, released 
by 20th Century-Fox. 
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musical score is 
also very effective. 
A ballad that Earl 
Robinson sings as background music 
contributes much to the mood of the 
film. 


BECAUSE OF HIM (Universal. 
WM Produced by Felix Jackson. Di- 
rected by Richard Wallace.) . 


This pleasant, amusing comedy 
about a stage-struck girl stars Deanna 
Durbin, Franchot Tone, and Charles 
Laughton. Oddly enough, Charles 
Laughton steals the show by. being a 
rather sweet, lovable old fellow instead 
of the tyrannical or sloppy character 
we usually expect in a Laughton film. 

If you consider the respective sil- 

houettes of Messrs. Laughton and Tone, 
you will gather that Franchot supplies 
the romantic interest. But he does little 
more than that. This is Laughton’s 
party. 
While there’s a bit of music here, it’s 
irrelevant to the story. For instance, 
the producers contrive to have Deanna 
sing while she powders her nose or 
while she chases a man through a hotel 
— which is a little silly. And rather too 
bad, since singing was always more of 
a talent with Deanna than acting. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““A Walk in the Sun. 
vvYThey Were Expendable. “““The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. “Adventure. 
¥¥Johnny in the Clouds. ““Adventure for 
Two. ““Diary of a Chambermaid. “Kitty. 
¥¥Spellbound. “Whistle Stop. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“Breakfast in Hollywood. ““Because of 
Him. “People Are Funny. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Stork 
Club. “Masquerade in Mexico. 

Mystery: “Cornered. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. ““San An- 
tonio. ““Dakota. “Frontier Gal. 


Frederick Rich’s 


YOUR SHOES 


Dene é 
EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ween SHINOLA 


@ Of course it’s embarrassing to be caught 
with unshined shoes—because everybody 
knows how #mple it is to keep them shining 
—especially when you use Shinola. 

Equally as important as good grooming, 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily waxes 
helps hold in and replenish the normal oils 
in leather—helps maintain flexibility and 
that means longer wear. It will pay_you to 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 
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New Deal 


At an army post the company cook 
brought in a plateful of extremely thin 
slices of bread and butter. The boys 
were hungry. 

“Did you cut these, Sergeant?” asked 
one of them. 

“Yes, I cut them,” came the answer. 

“Okay,” replied the soldier. “Tl 
shuffle and deal.” 

Gee-Eye 


The Art of the Drama 


At the first rehearsal of Irwin Shaw’s 
play, The Assassin, producer Martin 
Gabel noticed a young actress gesticu- 
lating wildly instead of remaining mo- 
tionless. Gabel shouted: “Don’t just do 
something; stand there!” 

Leonard Lyons 
Blood and Thunder 


Two weary women shoppers were 
looking for a movie in a metropolitan 
city. Spotting a marquee in the dis- 
tance, one of the women adjusted her 
glasses and read, “Red Skeleton.” 

Remarked the other: “Sounds like 
a real thriller. Let’s go!” 


Parade 
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this Indian “taxi.” An . Ola Town 
Teees 3 is an Indian craft—made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. ~ to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. sive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of cances for 
paddling, sailing or outboards. Also beard 





beats, big all woed family boats. Sailboats. Row- 
beats, Dinghies. Address Old Town Cance Com- 
pany, 252 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine, 














New World Jungle 


If you’re feeling weak when you go to 
shop 

For a roast of lamb or a mutton chop 

Then remember, we're the only store — 

With a jet-propelled revolving door. 


Al Graham in N. Y. Times Magazine 


Good-Good-Good! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (UP).—A Har- 
vard chemistry professor made good his 
promise to “eat his shirt” if he were 
proved wrong. Dissolving the shirt in 
acid, he neutralized the acid with a 
base and filtered out the precipitated 
material. Then he calmly spread it on 
a piece of bread and swallowed it. 


The Million-Dollar Question 


A pen manufacturer, alarmed by the 
new competition of various trick pens, 
which write under water, need no re- 
filling for year, etc., etc., invited Ray- 
mond Loewy, noted designer, to create 
a new pen. He had Loewy test all the 
pens, then said: “I don’t care about the 
cost. I want the most expensive pen on 
the market. What’s the most important 
thing we should do?” 

Loewy replied: “Most important is 


that the pen should write!” 
Leonard Lyons 


A Picture Never Lies 


A government agent was looking for 
a notorious criminal in a small Mid- 
western town. While seeking informa- 
tion from the town constable he showed 
his credentials, among which was a pic- 
ture of himself. 

The ancient officer adjusted his spec- 
tacles and peered closely at the card. 
“Yep,” he declared, “he certainly is a 
tough-looking rascal. I'll keep an eye 
open for him.” 

Coronet 


Subtle Suggestion 


A Kansas editor hit on the following 
gentle device for reminding delinquent 
subscribers to the paper: 

“There i$ a little matter that $ome 
of our $ub$criber$ have $eemingly for- 
gotten entirely. $ome of them have 
made u$ many promi$e$, but have 
not kept them. To u$ it ‘i$ a very im- 
portant matter — it’$ nece$$ary in our 
bu$ine$$. We are very mode$t and do 
not like to $peak about $uch remi$$- 
ne$$.” 

Magazine Digest 


' Ordeal 


Gently he pushed her quivering 
shoulders back against the chair. She 
raised her beseeching eyes in which 
faint hope and fear were struggling. 
From parted lips, her breath came in 

gasps. Resenuingly, 
he smiled at her. Bzzzzzz went the den 
tist’s drill. 


Oh, Psychiatry! 
Boy: “Can you read my mind?” 
Girl: “Yes.” 
Boy: “Go ahead!” 
Girl: “No, you go ahead!” 


Cute Kids 


Taking his own plane back to Holly- 
wood from a New York vacation, screen 
actor Robert Cummings was having 
trouble with his radio just before land- 


_ing at a Midwestern field. The operator 


in the field’s control tower, aware that 
something was wrong, signaled: “If you 
can hear me, wiggle your wings.” 

In a facetious mood, Bob signaled 
back: “If you can hear me, wiggle your 
tower.” 


Erskine Johnson ° 


Double Death 


Recently, on a radio program, a vil- 
lain was threatening to shoot the hero. 
Unfortunately, no sound of pistol shots 
came from the sound effects corner to 
back up his threat. 

The desperate actor began to ad lib. 
“Nope,” he brooded, “shooting is too 
good for a character like you. I’m going 
to stab you. And I’ve got the knife right 
here —” 

The actor was beginning to be im- 
pressed with his own quick thinking. 
But at that moment a shot rang out. 
The sound effects man had discovered 


what was wrong with his pistol. 
N. ¥. World-Telegram 


Oh, Married Bliss! 


A beautiful young bride of a month 
greeted her husband one evening with 
a particularly happy smile. 

“Your dinner is going to be different 
tonight, darling,” she said. “A neighbor 
just told me that you have to add water 
to those dehydrated foods.” 


Magazine Digest 


Big Business 


“You gave that cloakroom attendant 
an enormous tip,” said the business 
man to his friend as they left. 

“Naturally,” said the friend, “look at 
the beautiful new coat he’s given mel 

















Edwin Kaufman, High School of Industrial Art, N. ¥. C 
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tHome en the Ranch 


EN THOUSAND acres is a lot of 

ranch and, according to 16-year-old 
Joyce Murphy, there’s a lot of work 
to be done on one that size. Joyce 
ought to know. She lives on a 10,000- 
acre ranch near Wolf Creek, Montana, 
and has done her share of work in the 
home and around the ranch. 

Joyce isn’t lazy and she loves ranch 
life. But who wants to do more work 
than is necessary? 

When she heard, through her 4-H 
Club, about the Better Methods Elec- 
tric Contest sponsored by the Westing- 
house Educational Foundation, Joyce 
saw her chance to kill three birds with 
one stone: win a trip to Chicago to the 
National 4-H Club Congress, win a 
$200 scholarship offered by the West- 
inghouse Foundation—and cut down 
on her home work. 

First, Joyce made a study of the Mur- 
phys’ number-one housekeeping prob- 
lem —the laundry. Her study showed 
that, with four in the family and two 
hired hands to wash for, it took a total 
of 174 hours and 10 minutes per year. 
s required 25.8 miles of travel and 
lifting of 27 tons of water. 

Joyce then drew up a plan for sim- 
plifying the problem. Result: elimination 
of the present travel and lifting and a 
saving of at least 28 hours per year. Her 
4H Club record book is complete with 
sketches illustrating her plan for better 
lundry methods, thus lightening the 
work about the home. 

End Result: Joyce won the state 
championship in the contest, the trip 
to Chicago with all expenses paid, and 
one of the six $200 Westinghouse schol- 
uships. 

Now a student at Helene High School 
tbout 50 miles from the ranch, Joyce 
lives in town during the week and goes 
home weekends, In addition to being 
in active 4-H Club member, she’s tal- 
ented in art and wants to make that 
her “major” in college. 





Key to How Do You Rate? 


Musical Keys: 1. Pippa (Pippa Passes, 
Browning); 2. Orpheus (Greek myth); 
3. Walt Whitman (I Hear America Sing- 
ing); 4. Pied Piper (The Pied Piper of 
Homelin, Browning); 5. George Papa- 
thvily (Anything Can Happen); 6. Lance- 

The Lady of Shalott, Tennyson); 
7. David; 8. Mandalay (Kipling). 

Men of the Time: Dickens, Goldsmith, 

yan, Johnson, Shakespeare, Shaw 
could have known only one of the others; 


Milton two; Chaucer none. es 
Key to aR . 








lsh, 2-g, 8-d, 4-k, 5-j, 6n, 7-l, 8-f, 9-e, 
Wo; 11-0; 12-a; 18-m; 1/ A 75-0 
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He Lived For His Country 











Studies Edition. 





This fine patriot of old Massa- 
chusetts gave his countrymen one 
of the finest of all American 
credos when he said, as he signed 
the Declaration of Independence: 


“It is the duty of every citizen, 
though he may have but one day 
to live, to devote that day to the 
service of his country.” 


All that is America — love of 
freedom, tolerance, security of 
the home and family — is largely 
influenced by the ideals of such 
stalwart patriots as Elbridge 
Gerry. 
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In the world of sprints and jumps, a record that is 
here today is gone tomorrow! Look at the “time” 
table at the right! Thanks to better equipment, bet- 
ter conditioning and better form the modern track 
athlete runs the old timer right off the field! And 
records show that Uncle Sam’‘s cinder stars are the 
best in the world. They have never lost an 
“Olympics! What's more, of-the 13 American rec- 
ords listed in the table, nine are world’s records as 
well! 

America has another record, too, that has never 
been beat. It’s the record of producing, year after 
year, the world’s finest salted peanuts. Those 
peanuts are packed in handy 5c bags labelled 
“Planters‘‘—and they hold the world’s title for 
flavor, crispness and energy. For stamina-building 
vitamins—in a food that is fun to eat—ask for 
Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try 
the new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted almonds, 
cashews, pecans, peanuts—in vacuum-sealed glass 
jars or 10c bags. 
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Then—1900 


100 yds. 10 sec., M. W. Long 

220 yds. 22.6 sec., W. S. Edwards 
440 yds. 52.6 sec., M. W. Long 

880 yds. 2 min. 4.2 sec., A. Grant 

1 mile 4 min. 42.4sec., G. W. Orton 


High Jump 6 ft. 1 in., |. K. Baxter 
Broad Jump 22 ft., H. P. McDonald 
Pole Vault 11 ft. 3 in., B. Johnson 


Shot Put 46 ft. 1% in., D. Horgon 
Discus 114 ft., R. Sheldon 
Javelin 141.7 ft., R. Rose (1909) 


16.2 sec., R. F. Hutchison 


as 
mas 


27.4 sec., H. S$. Arnold 














Now— 1946 
9.4 sec., Frank Wykoff, Jesse Owens, 
Clyde Jeffrey, George Simpson 
20.3 sec., Jesse Owens 
46.4 sec., B. Eastman, G. Kiemmer 
1 min. 49.6 sec., Elroy Robinson 
4 min. 6 sec., Bill Hulse 
6 ft, 11 in., Les Steers 
26 ft. 8%, in., Jesse Owens 
15 ft. 7% in., Cornelivs Warmerdam 
57 ft. 1 in., Jack Torrance 
174 ft. 10% in., Hugh Cannon 
234 ft. 17, in., Bob Peoples 
13.7 sec., F. Towns, F. Wolcott 


22.5 sec., Fred Wolcott 
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